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THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT OF 1849* 


HE present year is the centenary of Robert Baldwin’s Muni- 

cipal Corporations Act. That Act constitutes a watershed 
that conveniently divides the history of local government in 
Ontario into two distinct periods. It was the culmination of a 
long struggle for ‘‘home rule”’ at all levels of local government. 
The name of Robert Baldwin will forever be associated with 
responsible government, but that principle of government is only a 
specific application of his more general principle that ‘‘people 
should manage their own affairs.”” In the sphere of local govern- 
ment this meant for him not merely elective representative insti- 
tutions, but also freedom for such institutions to function without 
hampering statutory restrictions or central administrative control. 
Responsible government at the centre and “home rule’’ for 
municipal affairs were the twin objectives of Baldwin’s political 
career, and he pursued the second as persistently and with the 
same ultimate success as he did the first. The Act, however, 
cannot be attributed solely to the personal influence of Baldwin. 
It was the direct outcome of Upper Canadian conditions, of the 
experience of sixty years, and of the predominant public opinion 
that emerged as a result of that experience. In this paper an 
attempt will be made to describe the most important of these 
factors and to trace the developments that led to Baldwin’s great 
measure. 

One of the most obvious points of difference between the 
British and Upper Canadian systems was that in the former the 
county, and in the latter the district, constituted the major unit 
of local government. The difference was more than one of name. 
The districts of Upper Canada were much larger than the average 
English county and in their size we find the first defect of the 
Upper Canadian system. The districts were far too large, given 
the scantiness and dispersion of the population and the wretched 
conditions of the roads, for efficient administration. Each origi- 
nally contained two or more counties which in Upper Canada 
were primarily parliamentary constituencies, not units of local 
government. A direct consequence of the size of the districts was 
their instability. In England ‘‘the county boundary was, nearly 
everywhere, the deepest and most enduring of English divisions” ;! 

*A paper presented at a joint session of the Canadian Political Science Association 


and the Canadian Historical Association at Halifax, June 10, 1949. 
1S. and B. Webb, The County and the Parish (London, 1906), 283. 
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in Upper Canada the district boundary was the most fragile. It 
was realized that the districts were too large, but originally they 
had to be large because there was a limit to the number of local 
institutions which the poor and scanty population could support. 
From the beginning it was intended to create new districts as the 
province filled up. It would be possible to infer with a fair degree 
of accuracy the course of settlement and the economic development 
of the province merely from the order in which new districts were 
established. Necessary though it was, the constant proliferation 
of districts adversely affected the efficiency of local government 
in several ways. The prospect of sub-division hindered the de- 
velopment of a sense of community and made it impossible to plan 
with any degree of confidence. An act of the provincial parliament 
was required to create a new district and often when this became 
a matter of practical politics, the conflict of interests aroused 
violent local animosities. Fortunately by the middle of the 
century the process of proliferation was well on its way to com- 
pletion; from the beginning the county had seemed the predestined 
end of the process and by 1849 a number of districts had already 
shrunk to a single county. Baldwin merely recognized this and 
substituted the county for the district as the major unit of rural 
local government. 

Until 1842 the rulers of the district were justices of the peace 
who were appointed by the lieutenant-governor. Their role in 
local government was much greater than that of the justices of 
the peace who ruled the English county. In England what the 
Webbs have called ‘‘statutory authorities for special purposes”’ 
had taken over many functions from other local authorities. 
Although such authorities appeared in Canada, particularly for 
roads, they did not encroach to anything like the same extent 
upon the functions of the justices. The refusal of the Colonial 
Office to approve Simcoe’s early proposal to create Municipal 
Corporations and the restriction, in fact if not in law, of town 
meetings to regularly surveyed townships meant that until 1832 
the Quarter Sessions of the Peace received all the authority 
granted by the legislature to deal with the special needs of villages 
and towns. The powers of the town meeting in Upper Canada 
were very restricted compared with those of the English parish 
vestry and this again meant greater powers for the justices. 

The role of the justices was, in fact, all pervasive. The Court 
of Quarter Sessions had sole control over finance. Each year it 
estimated the expenditure of the district and declared the rate of 
local taxation required to meet the bill. It levied additional rates 
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to pay the wages of the local members of the provincial parliament 
and to meet the interest and repay the principal on sums borrowed 
to build the district gaol and court house. The district treasurer 
was appointed by the Court and removable at its pleasure. Ex- 
penditures, apart from a few statutory items, could be made only 
by its order to the treasurer. It examined, or was supposed to 
examine, the treasurer’s books, and heard assessment appeals. 
The responsibility of the Court of Quarter Sessions for gaols 
and court houses did not end with finance; it was required to 
select a site, procure plans, approve one of them, and enter into a 
contract for the construction of the building; to appoint a reason- 
able salary to the gaoler; and to draw up rules and regulations 
which were binding on the sheriff, gaoler, and prisoners on being 
approved by a judge of the Supreme Court. To it was given also 
the power of making rules and regulations for ferries and de- 
termining the rates and fees collectable by ferrykeepers. Over 
roads and bridges it possessed a large and changing collection of 
powers. The long absence of separate urban authorities meant 
that until 1833 the responsibility for choosing a site for, and for 
making rules and regulations concerning the markets that were 
established from time to time devolved upon it also. So onerous 
were its licensing duties that as early as 1794 the magistrates of 
each district were empowered to hold a special meeting every 
March for the purpose of hearing applicants for licences and 
granting certificates of character to those deemed sufficiently 
respectable. The powers of the Court with respect to township 
officers were probably less important than those possessed by the 
magistrates acting singly or in pairs, but it could limit and appoint 
the fees and perquisites of town clerks and (for a while) those of 
pound-keepers, determine the frequency with which collectors 
were to remit tax receipts to the district treasurer, and fill vacancies 
arising out of the failure of town meetings to elect officers, or the 
death or removal from the township of those elected. It could 
even remove township officers and appoint others in their place if 
they neglected to do their duty, and after 1824 it could fine as- 
sessors as much as £25 for failure to return accurate assessments. 
Important as all these powers were, perhaps of even greater 
importance to the majority of the settlers and to the efficiency, or 
lack of it, of local government were the powers of the magistrates 
scattered throughout the districts acting singly or in pairs. Except 
for three years in the eighteen-thirties, no town meeting could 
legally be held without a warrant for the purpose signed by two 
justices. It was the duty of “any two” of them to consider and 
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allow assessors’ returns and to issue the warrants to collectors 
which constituted their authority to collect. A town warden could 
not apprentice orphan children without getting the indenture 
signed by two justices. If no claimant possessing distressible 
property appeared for impounded animals it was again the function 
of any two justices to summon freeholders to assess damages. 
The justices in each road division met in Special Sessions to divide 
it into “‘overseers’ divisions” and to allot them to the overseers, 
and each justice was empowered to “order any overseer to work 
upon any road or highway within his [that is, the overseer’s] 
division, to receive the overseer’s books and to lay out commu- 
tation money.”’ The long monopoly of oath-administering enjoyed 
by the justices was of great importance, for without first repairing 
to a justice to take his oath of office, not even the humblest of the 
township officers could legally perform his duties. Finally, there 
were the judicial functions of the justices. The imposition of 
penalties for the infraction of district regulations and of provincial 
statutes relating to local government was almost entirely within 
their hands. And the power of the justices, as commissioners of 
the Courts of Requests, to hear civil actions for the recovery of 
small debts was not without relation to local government. 

This system of government by justices of the peace had three 
essential characteristics: it was, obviously, undemocratic; it was 
administratively decentralized; and it was controlled by legis- 
lation. One of its defects was too great a concentration of power 
within the district but the justices in exercising their powers within 
the limits prescribed by law were not interfered with by the 
provincial government. The limits prescribed by law, however, 
were narrow, particularly in the case of the all-important powers 
of levying local rates and spending money on roads and bridges. 

The efficiency of such a system depended largely on the number 
and quality of the justices of the peace, and in Upper Canada both 
number and quality were sadly lacking. On this point the evidence 
is overwhelming. There were simply never enough active and 
capable magistrates to perform adequately the many functions 
assigned to them. The shortage was not a mere temporary in- 
convenience here and there; it was chronic, widespread, and 
appalling. The inhabitants complained that for want of justices 
they were unrepresented at the District Quarter Sessions, town 
meetings were not held, township officers could not be sworn in, 
statute labour on the roads was unsupervised and unperformed, 
certificates for the performance of settlement duties were not issued, 
lawbreakers went unpunished and the public peace unpreserved, 
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and since without magistrates Courts of Requests could not be 
held, trifling disputes went unsettled. Most of the townships were 
without a sufficient magistracy at one time or another and for 
many of them the deficiency was long standing. Nor is there the 
slightest evidence that the situation ever improved. ‘‘You are 
pretty well aware,’’ wrote Adam Ferguson to the provincial 
secretary as late as 1841, ‘‘of the wretched state in which the 
commission of the peace stands, I may say over all the Province.’” 
The shortage of justices is the most important single fact about 
the local government of Upper Canada. 

A high ratio of magistrates to population was required for 
efficient government because of the dispersion of settlement and 
the wretched condition of the roads, which condition was in part 
the consequence of that dispersion; the rapid increase of popu- 
lation in the eighteen-thirties greatly aggravated the problem. 
The chief reason for the shortage of magistrates, however, was the 
government’s belief that only a very small proportion of the 
population constituted suitable magisterial timber. It despaired 
of finding enough individuals with sufficient prestige, capacity, 
and public spirit to justify their appointment. Although Sir John 
Colborne tried to paint a favourable picture of the magistracy 
for the benefit of the Colonial Office, he was forced to admit that 
since justices had to be resident in the respective districts, some 
of them had of necessity to be men whose information or knowledge 
was not extensive, “‘an Evil to which time alone can afford a 
remedy.’* Yet the insistent demands for more magistrates which 
came from all over the province were reasonable requests arising 
out of an incontrovertible need. Sometimes the government 
yielded and with great misgivings appointed persons on the merest 
hearsay evidence of their qualifications. Lists of accumulated 
recommendations were compiled and circulated to confidential 
advisers who culled them and added names but often with no 
very great knowledge of the qualities of the persons involved 
and with little confidence in the final result. Then, the best 
having been made of a bad job, the commissions were allowed 
to issue, without always inquiring whether all those included were 
willing to assume the onerous and vexatious duties of a justiceship. 
The consequences could hardly fail to be unsatisfactory. Some, 
having an unwished-for honour thrust upon them, did not even 
bother to take the qualifying oath; others, after qualifying, made 
little attempt to perform their duties. Where local faction and 


2P.A.C., Provincial Secretary’s Papers, no. 3525, Apr. 14, 1841. 
3P.A.C., Q Series, vol. 313-1, p. 18. 
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jealousy prevailed, and often where it did not, complaints were 
made that the government had been deceived in its advisers. In 
the circumstances it is not strange that the government tempo- 
rized, gave evasive answers to petitions, delayed as long as possible 
the issue of new commissions in the hope that the immigration of 
the next year would include some gentlemen of the required stamp, 
and, when it did issue commissions, simply omitted altogether to 
provide for some of the hard pressed areas. 

The bias in favour of newcomers from Great Britain was an 
important element in the government’s policy of delay and was 
reinforced by the fact that once justices had been appointed, it 
was difficult to remove them after more acceptable settlers had 
arrived. In 1833 Colonel Talbot hoped that ‘‘many respectable 
Emigrants may in the course of the next Summer establish them- 
selves, amongst whom there can be selected qualified persons.’’ 
Despatches from Upper Canada on emigration stressed the point, 
one of them suggesting the need “‘of inducing persons of better 
education and circumstances to settle to provide Town Clerks, 
Town Wardens, Assessors, Pathmasters, etc., and above all Justices 
of the Peace.’> In a private despatch on the subject Colborne 
stated that the first change to be desired was the settlement in 
each township of ‘‘a due proportion of persons qualified to act as 
Magistrates and respectable from their character and education,’”® 
and on one occasion he instructed the clerk of the peace of the 
Home District to be informed “that it is better if no Magistrates 
than bad; and that by appointing magistrates too soon before the 
population of Townships is dense, Persons are included in the 
Commission who can never again be got rid of.’ The anger of 
the settlers when they learned why their urgent demands were 
ignored was matched only by their indignation when newcomers 
from Great Britain were appointed over them. 

The strong democratic breezes blowing from the South thus 
found a fertile soil in which to deposit the notion that justices of 
the peace should be popularly elected. The soil was prepared not 
only by the defects of the magistracy and the popular discontent 
arising therefrom, but also by the very methods by which it was 
sought to remedy those defects. For what developed was a species 
of informal primary which led by an easy and natural transition 
to the idea of outright election. Some petitioners, with obsequious 

*P.A.C., Upper Canada Sundries, Feb. 4, 1833. 

5Q Series, vol. 344-1, p. 145. 


*Jbid., vol. 352, p. 261. 
7Upper Canada Sundries, Feb. 16, 1835. 
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loyalty and with an obvious side glance at those so subversive of 
the constitution as to do otherwise, did not presume to suggest 
names to His Excellency. A group of inhabitants of the rear 
townships of the Johnstown District were of this type. After a 
“partial” meeting of sixty persons in Upper Bastard had made 
recommendations to the government, this group counter-petitioned 
on the grounds that attempts of the people to seize the royal 
prerogative in such a manner were “‘hostile to the Spirit of British 
Government and at variance with the Constitution’’ and that such 
meetings ‘‘were usually the assemblage of disaffected and disloyal 
people.’’® Although quite a number took this ultra-loyal view, in 
most of the areas of deficiency there were settlers who, presuming 
that failure to appoint was due to the lieutenant-governor’s 
understandable ignorance of who among them was most suitable, 
adopted the reasonable course of enlightening him. Petitions were 
circulated favouring this or that individual; sometimes at the 
annual town meetings and sometimes at special public meetings 
called for the purpose, polls were taken. Counter-petitions and 
rival meetings served to confuse further the executive government 
which was bombarded as well by private communications giving 
confidential information about the characters of those that had 
been ‘‘chosen,” about the surreptitious way in which signatures 


had been obtained, or about the ‘‘partial’”’ nature of the public 


meetings and the irregular procedure by which the vote had been 
taken. Occasionally a grand jury would present a list and Judge 
William Campbell in transmitting one from the Eastern District 
was “aware that nominations of this kind in the country are some- 
times governed by local feelings.’’® 

The township of Brock affords an excellent illustration of the 
lively interest taken in the selection of nominees and the degree 
of local feeling that could be aroused. At a meeting in November, 
1830, two ‘‘warm friends of little Mackenzie’ were chosen by poll 
out of five contestants.!° One of them immediately wrote to the 
government advising against the appointment of the other on the 
grounds that he was a “‘Mackenzieite’’ which seemed “‘to indicate 
want of fidelity,”’ and describing how a third person, Mr. Matthew 
Cowan, “‘occasioned a great deal of uproar’ by going out of the 
neighbourhood in which he resided and getting signatures to a 
petition recommending himself.!! Next, a petition against Cowan 
was presented at the town meeting in January but got few signa- 
tures because of the ‘“‘presence & menaces” of Cowan.” Finally, 


8Ibid., Jan. 17, 1831. *Tbid., Nov. 18, 1824. bid., Nov. 22, 1830 
"Jbid., May 13, 1831. *Jbid., June 3, 1831. 
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another meeting was held in March at which five were ‘‘chosen”’ 
and one of the unsuccessful contestants, a Scotchman who received 
but few votes (‘‘there being but few Scotchmen in the township’’) 
wrote to the government requesting, nevertheless, to be appointed." 

The production of local feeling was not the only result of the 
popular procedures adopted for the selection of nominees. They 
led also to a belief that those having the confidence of their 
neighbours, as shown by a count of numbers, should be appointed, 
a belief encouraged by settlers from the United States who, when 
they participated in the selection of a nominee, termed the process 
“election.”” The plethora of popular recommendations and the 
presumption that they should be acted upon served only to in- 
crease the difficulties of the government. It found it impossible 
to satisfy everyone and at the same time to maintain its own 
standard of qualifications. It had three possible courses of action: 
it could prefer the nominee of one popular faction over that of 
another; or, ignoring all popularly selected names with which it 
had been provided, it could refuse to appoint at all; or it could 
appoint on the basis of some private recommendation. Whatever 
it did, and in different cases all three courses of action were taken, 
the result was dissatisfaction. It is no wonder that in the atmos- 
phere of discontent in the years immediately preceding the re- 
bellion, the straight-forward popular election of justices appeared 
to be the only solution. Mackenzie was, of course, willing to seize 
any pretext to attack the government, but the inclusion in his 
programme of the demand that justices be popularly elected 
stemmed from no trumped-up grievance. It was no mere aping 
of American institutions, no artificially-created stick with which 
to beat the government. 

With the defeat of the rebellion the movement for the popular 
election of justices collapsed also. There was, moreover, another 
solution to the problem—one that had two aspects. One of these 
was to place the appointment of magistrates in the hands of elected 
members of the Assembly or in those of a ministry responsible to 
that body. The other was to divest the justices of their local 
government functions and to bestow the latter on popularly elected 
authorities. The creation of such authorities in rural areas in 
Canada almost fifty years before a similar step was taken in 
England is not unconnected with the demand for elective justices, a 
demand which was firmly rooted in Canadian conditions and inci- 
dentally influenced by the example of several states of the United 
States. 


13 Tbid. 
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The other major defect of the system pointed to the same 
solution. The strong antipathy to local taxation which was a 
marked characteristic of all the former American colonies was 
carried by the Loyalists to their new homes. Nova Scotia found 
it possible to avoid local taxation almost completely by financing 
local expenditures out of provincial revenue derived from customs 
duties. The Upper Canadian settlers wanted to follow the Nova 
Scotian example, but the difficulty of obtaining the co-operation 
of Lower Canada in levying and sharing the proceeds of customs 
duties led to the early concession of local taxation. The power of 
levying a local rate was given to the justices in Quarter Sessions 
but it was severely restricted: from 1803 to 1842 it amounted, for 
the general purposes of the district, to no more than a penny in the 
pound on the assessed value (arbitrarily fixed by statute) of the 
items of property, of which land was the most important, selected 
as objects of taxation. The wholesale evasion of this taxation by 
absentee landowners reduced the proceeds and threw the burden 
almost entirely upon the resident settlers. And to the proceeds 
there were substantial prior claims such as the payment of interest 
and principal of the loan for building the gaol and court house, the 
expenses of the administration of justice, the bounty on wolf- 
scalps, and all the incidental expenses of administration. There 
was normally little left over for local improvements. A large 
part of their burden was consequently thrown upon the provincial 
treasury; from 1830 on, huge sums were appropriated by the 
provincial parliament for purely local roads and bridges. We have 
become too familiar with the expedient to raise much objection 
to the appropriation of funds by a higher authority with ampler 
sources of revenue at its disposal in aid of inferior authorities that 
do not possess financial resources commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities. In Upper Canada the trouble was more deeply 
rooted than the vicious log-rolling methods by which the appropri- 
ations were obtained. Nor was it a simple case of maldistribution 
of functions and financial resources. The colony as a whole was 
poor and the province could not better afford such expenditures 
than the districts. Indeed, it was beginning to be realized that 
district revenue was more elastic than provincial. A curious 
recognition of this is to be found in the acts of the early eighteen- 
thirties authorizing the trustees of the macadamized roads to 
borrow money on the security of tolls. In these acts it was pro- 
vided that, in the event of the tolls proving to be insufficient to 
pay the interest on the loans, the Quarter Sessions of the districts 
through which the roads passed would levy additional taxation to 
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make good the deficiency. Now the macadamized roads were 
main roads and we have, therefore, the spectacle of parliament 
placing a contingent financial responsibility on the districts for 
what would today be considered a provincial function and at the 
same time appropriating large sums for purely local roads and 
bridges. When the province became bankrupt in 1837 the trans- 
ference of more responsibilities to the districts and increased 
powers of local taxation were widely advocated as one of the most 
promising methods of solving the financial problem. 

In itself this was insufficient but it did become an integral part 
of a three-point programme of financial rehabilitation, the other 
two aspects being the imperial loan and union with Lower Canada. 
Of the three it was politically the most difficult to achieve. Resi- 
dent settlers, whose antipathy to local taxation was still strong, 
would accept increased taxes only on two conditions. Not disposed 
to allow additional powers to the irresponsible oligarchy of the 
Quarter Sessions, they demanded elective institutions. They 
demanded, further, that owners of uncultivated land, which since 
1803 had been taxed at 3d. per acre as compared with ld. for 
cultivated land, should bear a greater share of the burden. On 
the other hand, large landowners and owners of wild land, who 
were by no means without political influence, were opposed to 
having their property taxed at the uncontrolled discretion of 
elective bodies. The compelling reason for the creation of District 
Councils was, therefore, the need for increased powers of local 
taxation, and the whole struggle for that measure—and it was a 
bitter and protracted one—centred around that question. 

The antagonisms in Upper Canada were so bitter and the 
reluctance of the French in Lower Canada to have anything to do 
with local taxation so great, that an attempt was made to follow 
Durham’s advice and to make provision for the District Councils 
in the Act of Union. In the Union Bill laid before parliament in 
1839, in the draft which the governor-general, Poulett Thomson 
sent home in January, 1840," and in the original draft of the 
Union Bill of 1840,!° no limitation whatever was placed on the 
District Councils’ power to tax. By the time Lord John Russell 
introduced the measure, however, he had reduced the power to 
tax land to 3d. per acre on both cultivated and wild land.” But 
this concession was not enough to satisfy Edward Ellice whose 


4Q Series, vol. 270-1, p. 242 et seq. 

6 Tbid., p. 174 et seq. 

’Tbid., vol. 277-1, p. 39 et seq. 

Great Britain, House of Commons Debates, third series, vol. 52, p. 1335, Mar. 23, 
1840. 
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support the shaky Whig Cabinet was most anxious to retain. Asa 
result of his persistent opposition Russell reluctantly dropped the 
municipal provisions of the bill on the plausible grounds, urged by 
Ellice and echoed by others, that the question was a local one that 
should be left to the local legislature to determine. But the tenor 
of Ellice’s remarks makes it clear that Lord Howick was quite 
right in thinking “that his right hon. Friend, who, it was well 
known, owned large tracts of land in that country, had allowed 
himself to be biased in the views he had taken on this branch of 
the subject.’’!® 

There is no better testimony to the importance of the District 
Councils to the total scheme of reconstruction than Thomson’s 
despair on learning of Russell’s weakness. He received the news 
with the ‘deepest mortification.” 
I need scarcely recall to your Lordship’s attention [he wrote], the circumstances 
connected with this measure. In the year 1839 when the affairs of the Canadas 
were under the consideration of His Majesty’s Government and it was determined 
upon the recommendation of the Earl of Durham to reunite the Province, the 
Cabinet was so deeply impressed with the truth of his declaration of the absolute 
necessity of the establishment by Parliament of a system of local Government 
simultaneously with the measure for the Union, that the plan then submitted and 
embodied in the Bill of that year, proceeded altogether upon that principle. ... 
I need not either remind Your Lordship that whilst this was the unanimous opinion 
of the Cabinet, those Members of it who really took a deep interest in Canadian 
Matters entertained so strongly the opinion of the necessity of enforcing this 
principle, that they would not have assented to any plan which involved its ex- 
clusion.... Entertaining so strongly as I do the conviction that the principal 
advantages intended by the Union Act are defeated by the omission of this part 
of the Scheme, I confess that I should strongly incline to defer acting upon the 
powers conferred by it, and proclaiming union at all, until Parliament had again 
had an opportunity of reconsidering these clauses.!® 


The Reformers in Upper Canada had been as little satisfied as 
Ellice with the municipal provisions of the Union Bill but for a 
different reason. In drafting the measure Thomson had realized 
the necessity for compromise and had subjected the councils to a 
large measure of central control. This feature was retained both 
in the ordinance for Lower Canada and in the bill for Upper 
Canada that was introduced during the first session of the parlia- 
ment of the Province of Canada. In the debates Baldwin fought 
central control point by point. But Sydenham refused to yield: 
his only concession was to reduce the maximum levy on all lands 
from 3d. to 143d. and this concession was mainly to those who feared 
the District Councils and all their works. The Act of 1841 con- 


'8Tbid., vol. 54, p. 1143, June 12, 1840. 
'8Q Series, vol. 273-2, pp. 276-93, Thomson to Russell, Sept. 16, 1840. 
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tained, therefore, two major innovations: it provided the districts 
for the first time with elective institutions, and it established central 
control over them. The power of the councils to tax, though 
greater than that of the Quarter Sessions they superseded, was 
still limited. 

On paper the government’s powers of control were far reaching. 
The governor appointed the warden and the treasurer of each 
council and selected the district clerk from three persons named 
by it; and he was empowered to dissolve any council at any time 
and to call extraordinary but strictly ad hoc meetings. District 
by-laws authorizing local improvements estimated at more than 
£300 were invalid unless prior approval of the Board of Works 
had been obtained. Most important of all, the government by 
order-in-council could disallow any district by-law. As the 
councils could impose taxes only by way of by-law, this was 
potentially a very great power. 

In fact, however, central control amounted to very little, partly 
because the necessary administrative machinery had not been 
developed and partly because it was opposed by the Reformers 
who reflected the predominant trend of public opinion. The 
governor invariably appointed as district clerk the person having 
the highest number of votes from the district councillors and in 
1846 the election of warden, treasurer, and clerk was given to the 
Councils. When Baldwin was a member of the Executive Council 
he simply refused to disallow by-laws and he was determined at 
the first opportunity to sweep away the whole system of controls. 
His bill of 1843 would have done this and it is precisely what was 
accomplished by his Act of 1849. Significantly, no limit was placed 
by the latter on the taxing powers of the County Councils. After 
setting forth a long and comprehensive list of their functions, the 
Act simply empowered them to raise, levy, collect, and appropri- 
ate, subject to the assessment laws of the province, “‘such moneys 
as may be required for all or any of the purposes aforesaid.”’ 

The Township Councils established by the Act were also 
endowed with ample powers and were made equally independent. 
In the case of the townships, the problem was largely one of freeing 
them from district control. Throughout the whole of the history 
of Upper Canada, the counterpart of the extended powers of the 
justices was the restricted powers of the town meeting which was 
legalized by an Act of 1793. This Act authorized the holding of 
an annual town meeting, on the issue of a warrant signed by two 
justices of the peace, in any “parish, township, reputed township 
or place” containing thirty inhabitant householders. All in- 
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habitant householders paying, or liable to pay, any assessment or 
rate were eligible to attend and vote in the election of a clerk, two 
assessors, one collector, two to six overseers of highways, an 
unspecified number of poundkeepers and two town wardens, one 
of whom, however, was to be appointed by the minister whenever 
an Anglican church came to be built in the locality. Here was 
definitely an element of democracy but it did not amount to much, 
for, having elected these officers, the functions of the town meeting 
respecting them ceased. Their duties were described in detail by 
statute and administratively they were entirely under the super- 
vision of the justices of the peace. The only legislative power 
given to the town meetings by the Act was that of regulating the 
height of fences. In the following year they were empowered also 
to regulate the running at large of animals but this power was 
somewhat curtailed in 1803 and 1804. The inhabitants of a town- 
ship were not permitted to tax themselves for local improvements: 
only the Court of Quarter Sessions could levy a local rate and 
appropriate money for roads and bridges. As magistrates resident 
in the remoter townships often lacked the public spirit or could 
not afford to leave their small businesses and farms to undertake 
the long and arduous journey over wretched roads to the district 
town, and as many townships had no resident magistrates at all, 
the Court was unrepresentative. It was normally in the hands 
of a small oligarchy of magistrates living in the district town or its 
vicinity—often as few as two or three justices constituted a bench. 
There were many complaints that this oligarchy was ignorant of 
the conditions in the remoter townships and neglectful of their 
interests. Moreover, for want of justices, the important functions 
of the township officers were, in many cases, being performed 
badly or not at all. The need for reform was obviously urgent. 
Although they were unable to achieve the election of justices, 
the pre-rebellion Reformers did score a major, if temporary, 
victory at the township level. An Act of 1835 increased somewhat 
the legislative powers of the town meetings (though it did not give 
them the right to levy a local rate), and provided for the election 
of three persons to be a Board of Commissioners to which was 
transferred practically all control over the township officers and 
many other functions, some of them judicial, formerly exercised 
by the justices of the peace. This Act galvanized the moribund 
town meetings into life. After their defeat in the general election 
of 1836 the Reformers, led by Mackenzie who had already tried 
to use the town meetings as vehicles for propaganda, tested their 
reviving strength in the next township elections and were exultant 
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about the results. To the frightened government it must have 
appeared as if the town meetings were about to play once more 
the role they had performed so effectively in New England in the 
seventeen-seventies. After the rebellion was crushed practically 
the whole of the provisions of the Act of 1835 were swept away 
and the justices restored to their control over township affairs. 

The controversies of 1841 over the creation of district councils 
appear to have distracted attention from the needs of the town- 
ships. Thomson, indeed, thought that the District Councils 
might render any organization in the townships superfluous. ‘It 
is not proposed to interfere with the present Township institutions 
of Upper Canada—they will continue unless it is proved by ex- 
perience that they are unnecessary; in which case the United 
Legislature can amend or abolish them.’ The election of one or 
two district councillors by each town meeting ensured better 
representation of the townships in the district town. But over- 
centralization within the district remained, for the District 
Councils were explicitly authorized to “direct the raising of such 
sums of money, by the several Townships, or reputed Townships, 
or by any locality within such Districts, respectively, as may be 
requisite for the payment of all salaries and accounts due to 
Township officers and other persons, by such Townships, or 
reputed Townships, respectively, or to defray the cost of any work 
which the Council may direct to be performed at the expense of 
such Township, or Townships, or locality.’ 

The defects of this arrangement were clearly brought out in 
the debates of 1849. The districts were still too large and the 
district seat too remote from the outlying townships for the 
District Councils properly to manage their affairs. According to 
Sir Francis Hincks there was often only one district councillor 
from a township and the system had the effect of throwing into his 
hands the management of a great part of the business of the town- 
ship and requiring him to travel 50 or 60 miles to transact this 
business which could have been done much better on the spot. 
H. J. Boulton argued that in the District Councils affairs were 
decided by back-stairs influences whereas under township influ- 
ences everything would be done by representatives immediately 
under the eyes of the people. Much of the log-rolling which had 
characterized the Upper Canadian legislature had, in effect, been 
transferred to the District Councils. 

The latter had been in operation for only a little more than a 


20P.A.C., G Series, vol. 456, p. 10, Thomson to Russell, Jan. 22, 1840. 
21 Statutes of the Province of Canada, 1841, 4 & 5 Vict., c. 10., s. 48. 
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year when the demand for Township Councils arose and provision 
was made for them in Baldwin’s Bill of 1843. When he defended 
them in 1849 Baldwin argued that they would provide a school 
for practical statesmen and teach the importance of civil insti- 
tutions. But his major argument was based on the principle of 
which “nearly everyone was convinced” that ‘‘the people should 
manage their own affairs.” To him the freeing of the townships 
from district control was but a further application of this principle. 
As in the case of the County Councils, no limits were placed on the 
taxing powers of the new Township Councils. 

For present purposes, the case of urban local government can 
be dismissed more briefly. The first provision for the special needs 
of villages and towns was made as early as 1792 when the Quarter 
Sessions of all districts were authorized to make orders and regu- 
lations and to appoint firemen and other officers for the prevention 
of accidental fires “in any town or place’’ having forty houses 
within half a square mile. Then, beginning with Kingston in 1816, 
the needs of particular towns were met by special grants of power 
to the Quarter Sessions concerned to regulate police, to attend to 
the paving and lighting of streets, and to impose additional 
taxation to defray the cost. Men of the most diverse political 
views were agreed that this method was unsatisfactory and both 
Tories and Reformers tried on different occasions to have separate 
authorities established. But on nearly every point of detail there 
was widespread disagreement. Some Tories even wanted ap- 
pointed authorities and on the questions of the powers of taxation, 
the control of markets, the franchise, the tenure of office, the secret 
ballot, and ward elections there was a great variety of opinion. 
These differences long delayed the establishment of urban au- 
thorities; the Act of 1832 setting up a Board of Police for Brock- 
ville was obtained only after a long struggle. This Act made the 
first important breach in the monopoly of the justices, but once 
the jamb was broken, other acts soon followed. As the differences 
of opinion remained and as each authority was created by means 
of a special act, there was considerable variation between the 
authorities on most of the points mentioned above. Despite 
differences, however, there were important common features. All 
were annually elected without secret ballot. All of them, but 
particularly Toronto, incorporated as a city in 1834, received large 
grants of power and there was no suggestion of the central ad- 
ministrative control that played so large a part in the District 
Councils Act of 1841. The traditional independence of English 
boroughs and the absence for urban areas of the wild land problem 
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are probably sufficient to explain the greater degree of local 
autonomy obtained by the towns and cities. In any case there 
was little in 1849 for Baldwin to do in order to bring the provisions 
for urban authorities into line with the general principles of his 
Act other than to provide a uniform basis for both towns and 
cities and to remove the limitations on their power to tax. 

The Act of 1849 constitutes the high-water mark of local 
autonomy in the history of the local government of the province. 
Inevitably there has been some recession. As early as 1866 a limit 
was placed once more on the taxing powers of local authorities and 
with the great depression of the nineteen-thirties, the provincial 
government began to display an interest in the accounting methods 
and credit-ratings of the different municipalities. Yet it is re- 
markable how well the Act has stood the test of time. The 
structural pattern of local government remains broadly what was 
established in 1849. The Act has never been repealed or even 
revised although the amendments of a century have made it rather 
untidy. Despite the tendency to greater central supervision, that 
tendency has not yet gone very far. Since 1849 the tradition in 
local affairs in Ontario has been that of “home rule,’’ a tradition 
which was established as a result of the conditions and contro- 
versies of the first half of the nineteenth century. Baldwin’s Act 
remains today what the Commission of 1888 termed it, the 
“Municipal Magna Carta” of the province. 


J. H. ArtcHiIson 
The University of Toronto. 











J. S. WOODSWORTH AND A POLITICAL PARTY FOR 
LABOUR, 1896 TO 1921* 


HERE is no need now to pause before asserting the existence 
of many similarities in the purposes, policies, and tactics of 
the British Labour party and those of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation. It should be of interest, therefore, to Canadian 
historians to comprehend the philosophy of the founders of the 
C.C.F., together with the formative circumstances producing that 
philosophy. That the C.C.F. has adopted most of the broad 
compromises, both in economics and in politics, that were evolved 
by British gradualism, and that it has retained an emphasis on the 
humanist-Christian interpretation of brotherhood, as has the 
British Labour party, cannot be explained if one ignores the 
purposes, character, and methods of its founders—and particularly 
those of the man whose influence in the originating conferences of 
1932 and 1933 was predominant. This article is an attempt to 
analyse J. S. Woodsworth’s philosophy against the background of 
the major influences in his life between 1896 and 1921. The dis- 
cussion will lead to the conclusion that his emergence in the federal 
parliament in 1922 with a definite political philosophy, and as the 
representative of a working-class party, was virtually inevitable. 
“They were listening to ugly rumours of a huge radical con- 
spiracy against the government and institutions of the United 
States. They had their ears cocked for the detonation of bombs 
and the tramp of Bolshevist armies. .. .’"! Although these words 
were not written about Canada, they could be paraphrased to 
describe with some accuracy the temper of public opinion in this 
country in the years immediately following the end of the First 
World War. Then, as now, Canada marked out the path that 
North America would follow in its suppression of the Red Menace. 
And in those years also, there were men single-mindedly devoting 
their lives to the struggle to find a middle ground—a practical line 
of progress between the extremes of triumphant capitalism on the 
one hand, and the dogmatic violence of bolshevism on the other. 
There were men prepared to incur the odium of the suspected Red 
that they might explore the avenues leading to constitutional 
reform of a political and economic system which seemed to them 
to threaten a chronic debasement of all human values. One such 
man, in Canada, was James Shaver Woodsworth. 


*This article was in part made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
IF, L. Allen, Only Yesterday (New York, 1946, Bantam Edition),61. 
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For those who shared his view, these years were a time of testing. 
Some succumbed to the blandishment of official and semi-official 
patronage; others became bitter and moved further to the left. 
Perhaps only a few men can ever afford the luxury of consistency 
in public life. J. S. Woodsworth’s particular consistency is the 
more interesting when one considers his inherited background. 
The portrait of Woodsworth as the heir of a family intensely proud 
of its United Empire Loyalist origins, of its intimate connexions 
with the pioneer Methodist Church, and with the foundation of the 
Canadian West, is familiar to those who know anything of his 
origins. Woodsworth’s paternal grandfather came to Canada from 
Yorkshire and remained strongly British and Conservative in his 
outlook, connecting himself with the Wesleyan and not the Canada 
Methodists, and donned sword to preserve the British connexion 
in 1837. His father, who was superintendent of Methodist 
missions in the Northwest, was also cautious in his political 
thought. Ina book the latter makes the following comment upon 
the North-West rebellion of 1885: ‘‘Many lives were lost during 
this unfortunate disturbance. On the other hand, much good 
resulted. Disaffected half-breeds and rebellious Indians were 
taught a salutary lesson; they learned something of the strength 
of British rule, and likewise experienced something of its clemency 
and righteousness.’” 

Woodsworth’s family background was not such as might be 
expected to produce a radical in any accepted sense of the word. 
Yet somewhere between the time that he was elected senior stick 
of Wesley College, Winnipeg (1896), and his theological training 
at Victoria College, Toronto (1898), questions began to arise in 
his mind concerning the traditional family approach to social and 
religious problems. These resulted in an increasing interest in the 
“social gospel”’ of Christianity, and the work of such institutions 
as the Fred Victor mission in Toronto. His interest in the social 
problems of the modern city was undoubtedly further stimulated 
by his year at Oxford (1899-1900), with its side-trips to the London 
of Charles Booth and Toynbee Hall. It was there, also, that 
Woodsworth formulated his first questions about imperialism and 
the economics of capitalism. Such beginnings were rapidly ex- 
panded with his return to Canada and his participation in the 
formal work of the church. Passing, in 1906, from the well 
endowed organization of Grace Church in Winnipeg, to the shabby 
work of All Peoples’ Mission in the city’s north end (on the wrong 
side of the C.P.R. tracks), Woodsworth laboured diligently to 

2James Woodsworth, Thirty Years in the Canadian North-West (Toronto, 1917), 12. 
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further the ideas of the “institutional church’’ and the urban 
mission. He approached this problem from a sceptical position. 
At the beginning of this period, in 1907, having discovered what 
he considered to be unacceptable theological subtleties in the 
Methodist doctrine, he tendered his resignation to the Methodist 
Conference. The offer of resignation was refused, and with the 
assurance of the Conference leaders that there was room for a 
broad interpretation of the doctrine, Woodsworth re-dedicated 
himself to work in a different field of the church’s activities. But 
in the mission work his doubts only increased. He began to 
wonder, once more, whether he could fulfil the practical demands 
of the Christian religion and still remain within the church— 
whether the ‘‘social gospel’’ could be put into practice with only 
the grudging support of the church’s wealth. ‘‘Too often,’ he 
wrote in 1911, “‘missions do not receive adequate financial or moral 
support. A second-rate minister and an overburdened deaconess 
are placed in a shabby little hall and supplied with a few cast-off 
hymn books and old clothes, and are expected to evangelize and 
uplift a neglected community.’ 

Together with his increasing doubts about the purposes of 
organized religion, Woodsworth began further to question the 
fundamentals of the existing social and economic order. His 
reading included Shaw’s The Common Sense of Municipal Trading, 
the Webbs’ History of Trade Unionism and much of J. A. Hobson; 
the last-mentioned, particularly, had an enduring influence upon 
his thought. The years between 1907 and 1917 were a time of 
intensive research into social problems—research carried on 
through the mission, the Canadian Welfare League, of which 
Woodsworth was secretary, and through his position as director 
of the Bureau of Social Research established by joint action of the 
three prairie governments in 1916. The work of these years, 
however, was not simply that of a student. It was an accumu- 
lating of information that led constantly to action and to the 
acceptance of the necessity of an open alliance with the working 
class to achieve reform. 

Woodsworth formed an early connexion with the organized 
labour movement of Winnipeg when he was nominated a repre- 
sentative of the Ministerial Association to the Trades and Labour 
Council. Labour opinion at the time was appreciative of his 
sympathy toward the movement, and applauded his action in 
1911 when he impelled the Ministerial Association to form a 
conciliation committee in a strike against the Great West Saddlery 
3J. S. Woodsworth, My Neighbor (Toronto, 1910), 309. 
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Company.‘ Furthermore, in 1910, Woodsworth became a member 
of the Provincial Labor Representation Committee which was 
organized by S. J. Farmer and others, to gain support for the social 
democratic candidate, Fred Dixon, in the provincial elections of 
that year. This organization proved to be impermanent, partly 
because the majority of the Trades and Labour Council were not 
at the time convinced of the wisdom of political action, and partly 
because the rival Socialist party of Canada caused a split in the 
labour vote. Dixon failed of election, but the association of 
Woodsworth with this group is of considerable significance. When 
these facts are taken together with his expressed opinions during 
these years, the drift toward the idea of a strong working-class 
party is clear. 

In these years Woodsworth was a regular contributor to the 
Winnipeg socialist labour paper, the Voice. He also had numerous 
articles published in the Grain Growers’ Guide and in more con- 
servative papers such as the Free Press and Tribune of Winnipeg. 
The editor of the Voice, A. W. Puttee is one who can be presumed 
to have known with reasonable accuracy Woodsworth’s political 
views, and when his paper reviewed My Neighbor in 1911, it greatly 
commended the author for “‘his obvious leaning toward socialism.’’® 
In a series of articles for the Grain Growers’ Guide in 1915, Woods- 
worth summed up his attitude to organized religion. Although 
these articles do not specifically discuss political topics, there is 
in them more than an implied acceptance of the principles of social 
democracy. For example: ‘At least in this world, souls are always 
incorporated in bodies, and to save a man, you must save him 
body, soul, and spirit. To really save one man you must transform 
the community in which he lives.’’® Again, discussing the question 
of private property, Woodsworth wrote: 


“My mine’’—what a sacrilege! This little man who was born yesterday and 
will die tomorrow claims what it took God Almighty millions of years to provide. 
“My mine’’—light and warmth for the millions claimed by one man! A poor 
shivering wretch picks up a few pieces of coal from the tracks. He is a thief—a 
thief according to the code of ethics taught in the colleges endowed by the mine- 
owner.... But in the eyes of Him who made the coal mine for His children, who 
is the thief? ... Confessedly the problem of ‘‘mine”’ and “thine” cannot be settled 
off-hand. But does our present system at all approximate to justice? Gigantic 
trusts appropriate the greater part of the loaf, distributing huge slices to a privi- 
leged few. The great mass of the people eke out a meagre existence on the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. Many, in fact, are denied even a job... .7 


‘Winnipeg Voice, Oct. 27, 1911. The Vorce makes frequent reference during this 
period to Woodsworth’s active support of labour. 

5Ibid., Nov. 10, 1911. 

®Grain Growers’ Guide, June 30, 1915. 

*Ibid., July 14, 1915. 
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Work amongst the people of north Winnipeg, experience with 
the economic and political problems of the working class, both 
native-born and immigrant, and his own omniverous reading, had 
driven Woodsworth to a pretty definite position on the left by 
1915. The advent of the crisis over national registration and its 
obvious consequence, conscription, found him firmly aligned with 
the opposition voiced by the organizations of labour across Canada. 
His dismissal from the Bureau of Social Research by the Norris 
ministry in 1917 was the result of a letter written by Woodsworth 
and published in the Winnipeg Free Press on December 28, 1916. 
The letter contains almost nothing of religious pacifism. Indeed, 
the stand taken is the stand adopted by all the labour “radicals” 
of that year in Canada: ‘‘(1) The citizens of Canada have been 
given no opportunity of expressing themselves with regard to the 
far-reaching principle involved in this matter. (2) Since ‘life is 
more than meat and the body more than raiment,’ conscription of 
material possessions should in all justice precede an attempt to 
force men to risk their lives and the welfare of their families. .. . 
(4) How is registration or subsequent conscription to be enforced? 
Is intimidation to be used? Is blacklisting to be employed? What 
other method?....” 

When Woodsworth left Winnipeg in 1917, he was already con- 
vinced that capitalism, militarism, imperialism, and organized 
religion (all by Hobsonian definition), must be his primary objects 
of attack. To obtain social justice for the class with which he had 
been consistently working, he must act for and through the 
organizations of the workers. Indeed, he must convince many of 
them of the absolute necessity of a working-class political party. 
Of these convictions there is ample evidence in his letter of resig- 
nation from the Methodist Church of June, 1918. In that letter 
can be seen the definite abandonment of the “social gospel,’’ at 
least as that set of ideas had been stated by Walter Rauschen- 
busch.* It carries much farther the argument of the earlier un- 
accepted resignation in which the chief trouble was theological 
detail. Since in the second letter the analysis of Woodsworth’s 
own position is so precise, it is worth quoting at some length. 

8Christianity and the Social Crisis (New York, 1922). This book was used as a 
basic reference by Woodsworth in his My Neighbor in 1911. Even in the latter work 
Woodsworth wrote: ‘‘We can hardly be accused of underestimating the value of social 
settlements, institutional churches and city missions, but more and more we are con- 
vinced that such agencies will never meet the great social needs of the city,”’ 334. And, 
in the same place: ‘Unfortunately on this continent the cities have allowed private 
individuals and corporations to carry on and make immense profits out of much of the 
business that legitimately belongs exclusively to the city,’’ 194. The book was adopted 
as Text-book no. 7 by the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church and contains a 


preface by S. D. Chown who claimed therein that the author “never loses faith in the 
ultimate success of the reclaiming and uplifting agencies at work.” 
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Speaking of his position in 1907, after the proffered resignation of 
that year had been refused, he writes: 


. .. What could I do? Left intellectually free, I gratefully accepted the renewed 
opportunity for service. For six years, as superintendent of All Peoples’ Mission, I 
threw myself heartily into all kinds of social-service work. Encouraged by my own 
experience, I thought that the Church was awakening to modern needs, and was 
preparing, if slowly, for her new task. 

But as years went by, certain disquieting conclusions gradually took form. I 
began to see that the organized church had become a great institution with insti- 
tutional aims and ambitions. With the existence of a number of denominations 
this meant keen rivalry. In many cases the interests of the community were made 
subservient to the interests of the Church. Further, the Church, as many other 
institutions, was becoming increasingly commercialized. This meant the control 
of the politics of the Church by men of wealth, and, in many cases, the temptation 
for the minister to become a financial agent rather than a moral and spiritual 
leader. It meant also that anything like a radical program of social reform became, 
in practice, almost impossible.... In my own particular work... intellectual 
freedom was not enough—I must do free work... . 

In the meantime another factor makes my position increasingly difficult.° The 
war has gone on now for four years. As far back as 1906 I had been led to realize 
something of the horror and futility and wickedness of war. When the proposals 
were being made for Canada to assist in the naval defense of the Empire, I spoke 
and wrote against such a policy. Since the sudden outbreak of the war there has 
been little opportunity to protest against the curtailment of our liberties which is 
going on under the pressure of military necessity and the passions of war.'° 

According to my understanding of economics and sociology, war is the in- 
evitable outcome of the existing social organization, with its undemocratic forms of 
government and competitive system of industry. For me, it is ignorance, or a 
closed mind, or camouflage, or hypocrisy, to solemnly assert that a murder in 
Servia, or the invasion of Belgium or the glaring injustices, or the horrible outrages 
are the cause of war. [The letter continues that a Christian minister must preach 
peace.} The vast majority of the Ministers and other church leaders seem to see 
things in an altogether different way. The churches have been turned into very 
effective recruiting agencies. ... 


On multiple grounds, therefore, Woodsworth left the church in 
1918—and in so doing discovered that the only method by which 
he could support himself and his family was by unskilled labour. 
His experience as a longshoreman on the Vancouver docks was in 


*The immediate cause of this letter of resignation was an impossible situation which 
had developed at Gibson’s Landing, B.C., a small mission which Woodsworth had taken 
over after leaving Winnipeg. Here his too generous support of the local co-operative 
store, and his refusal to foster recruiting through his church, brought upon him the wrath 
of a merchant who was a highly influential member of the Methodist community. 
Woodsworth’s position there became untenable. : 

1°Exhaustive evidence could be presented of the way in which Woodsworth’s 
fighting spirit was aroused at the merest suggestion of such curtailment. Perhaps the 
most striking illustrations occur after the formation of the C.C.F., when the problem of 
party unity became pressing. When, in 1937, it was suggested that he should modify 
his position on foreign policy, he replied in a letter: ‘If I stand in the way of progress or 
unity in the C.C.F. I can resign from official position. But I will not give up my con- 
victions and freedom.” 
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no way pleasant, but it was extremely instructive. Here personal 
experience worked to confirm a pattern of thought which was 
increasingly definite. It was a pattern which included all the 
essentials of democratic socialism—and in the Vancouver labour 
atmosphere of 1918, seething with revolutionary speculation, tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the Russian experiment, and heavy with 
the threat of direct economic action, it is of real interest that 
Woodsworth hewed close to the “revisionist’”’ line. It was here 
that he read and thoroughly digested the British Labour party’s 
Draft Programme of Reconstruction and prepared careful articles 
and talks on the “four pillars of the house.’’ It was here too that 
many of the socialist leaders with whom he associated accepted 
him only with some misgiving. Recognizing in him ‘‘a man of 
principle which was an invaluable quality, especially in the working 
class movement,” they nevertheless regretted ‘‘his total lack of 
understanding of scientific socialist principles.”""! While the B.C. 
Federationist, the labour paper for which Woodsworth wrote most 
frequently in 1918, was moving steadily toward direct action and 
the One Big Union, the Woodsworth articles remained persistently 
cautious and expressive of evolutionary socialism. However, it is 
also worth emphasizing that the personal experience of the con- 
ditions of wage labour, and the knowledge that his wife and family 
had been left in the basement of a friend’s house at Gibson’s 
Landing, served to increase Woodsworth’s indignation at the 
circumstances of existing capitalist society. One quotation from 
an article which he wrote shortly before he left Vancouver in the 
spring of 1919 will illustrate the nature of the impressions he 
gained from dock work. 


Why work on Sunday? Because the work during the week has not brought in 
sufficient money to support the family for a week, and Sunday work is paid as 
“time and a half?”’ But one should not work on Sunday. Oh, so the boss believes. 
He will not even walk to church; he rides in his private car.... He drops a coin 
in the collection for the poor. Whose coin? Do I receive all that I produce? 
Surely it pays someone to keep me working on Sundays even at ‘‘time and a half” 
rates! He goes home to wife and family and music and friends. I work on in the 
rain.... The church is a class institution. What does the church do to help me 
and those like me? The church is supported by the wealthy. Yes, he who pays 
the piper calls the tune. What well-groomed parson with his soft tones prophesying 


Mr. E. E. Winch has provided the writer with several illustrations of the reaction 
to Woodsworth’s ideas. On one occasion a signwriter member of the Federated Labour 
party refused to enlarge a chart which Woodsworth had prepared for use at one of his 
evening workers’ classes because “it was absolutely haywire from the standpoint of 
socialist economics.”’ At the same time, Woodsworth was the only one of some 1,200 
dockworkers who refused to load munitions destined for use against the Russian govern- 
ment, despite the fact that the job paid double the ordinary wage and he was sorely in 
need of money. 
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smooth things—Well I’m glad I’m not in his shoes! ... The preacher in the boss's 
church says it is wrong to go to the Red Light district. But can you blame a fellow 
who can never have a home of his own? After all, isn’t most crime the result of 
social injustice? In this big graft game who is the criminal anyhow?” 

This was an indignation, however, which Woodsworth strove 
assiduously and successfully to channel into more productive lines 
than those of a narrow dogmatism. A consistent theme in his 
speeches and articles was the appeal for a commonsense approach 
to social problems—an approach whose basis he found most satis- 
factorily presented in the publications of the British Labour party 
and the writings of J. A. Hobson. And throughout his articles 
there is a continual sniping at ‘“‘the type of mind that always looks 
for some extreme authority, and once having accepted this au- 
thority never feels quite sure of its ground unless it can quote 
chapter and verse, and if it can cite such authority seems willing 
to accept any statement, however unreasonable or far from the 
facts." 

In all his speeches and articles for the Federated Labor party, 
which he had helped to organize, Woodsworth made it abundantly 
clear that he held himself apart from the considerable section of 
Vancouver working-class leadership which saw either orthodox 
Marxism or some quasi-syndicalist revolutionary programme as 
the only logical policy for Canadian workers. This is not to say 
that in the atmosphere of 1918-19 he saw bloody revolution as an 
impossibility; indeed, on this question he again reflected the 
British socialist position. Whether the revolution will be bloodless 
or not, he asserted, ‘“‘will depend really upon the attitude of the 
small propertied class in control of government.’ And, com- 
menting upon the government’s proposal to expand the Dominion 
Police, he claimed to see a fading hope in Canada for a completely 
peaceful revolution.'® But he continued to use the British Labour 
Programme as his point of departure, and to insist that, on the 
basis of Soviet experience, Canadians must realize that they could 
not reconstruct their society ‘‘at one fell swoop.’’ In Britain, he 
argued, “revolution may appear to come more slowly than in 
Russia, but there will be no counter revolution. ... It may takea 
few years to work out, but when it’s done it’s done for good.’’” 

In the spring of 1919, when work on the docks was slack, 


12B.C. Federationist, Sept. 6, 1918. 

J bid., Oct. 4, 1918. 

47 bid., Nov. 15, 1918. 

18 Jbid., Woodsworth maintained that the alleged revolutionary agitation on the 
part of the foreign born was a transparent excuse to extend a repressive policy against 


all workers in the crisis of rising prices and increasing unemployment. 
16 Jbid., Jan. 2, 1919. 
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Woodsworth agreed to a proposal from William Ivens of Winnipeg 
to undertake a speaking tour of the Prairie Provinces. The 
purpose of the trip was to forward the economic and political 
education of all workers’ organizations in the West. The itinerary 
was planned by the Labor Church, which Ivens had founded in 
1918 on the model of the earlier British movement. There can be 
no doubt that Woodsworth’s arrival in Winnipeg in the midst of 
the general strike was coincidental. As early as May 9, 1919, the 
Western Labor News (of which Ivens was editor) announced the 
projected tour and stated that Woodsworth was expected to arrive 
in Winnipeg on June 8, 1919. The announcement listed twenty 
subject titles which were to form the basis of his addresses; these 
included, ‘‘Who Owns Canada?,”’ ‘‘The Futility of Force,”” and 
“Why I Left the Church.””. Any workers’ organization was invited 
to write to Ivens to arrange for a speaking engagement. 

It is not within the scope of this article to assess the Winnipeg 
strike!” in terms of the justice of the strikers’ claims or of the 
employers’ assertions; yet, since the strike assumes a position of 
critical importance in Woodsworth’s development, something must 
be said about it. There are two diametrically opposed interpre- 
tations of the strike. One, originating with the (Citizens’) Com- 
mittee of One Thousand and carried on through the Canadian 
Annual Review and the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
(vol. VI), sees the real aim of the strike as the establishment of a 
Canadian Soviet on the banks of the Red River. The other 
interpretation, put forward originally by the strike leaders’ legal 
defence, denies that there were any aims other than the improve- 
ment of wages, working conditions, and labour’s bargaining 
position. The first argument seems to be weakened considerably 
by the fact that, in the contemporary police raids across Canada, 


"The following list of dates in connexion with the strike will help to keep the 
chronology of the main events clear: 
May 1—2,000 workers in the metal trades on strike; most of the workers in the 
building trades also come out. 
May 7—Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council ballot on question of a general 
sympathetic strike. 
May 15—Trades and Labor Council calls strike of all its affiliates; central strike 
committee established; Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand organized. 
May 19—First issue of the Citizen, organ of the Committee of One Thousand. 
May 22—Minister of labour (Robertson), and minister of the interior (Meighen) 
arrive from Ottawa. 
June 8—J. S. Woodsworth arrives in Winnipeg. 
June 9—Municipal police force dismissed. 
June 17—Strike leaders arrested and Labor Temple searched. 
June 21—‘“‘Silent Parade”’ of returned soldiers dispersed by R.N.W.M.P. 
June 23—J. S. Woodsworth arrested. 
June 25—Strike called off, as of June 26. 
July 1-2—Police raids across Canada for evidence of revolutionary conspiracy. 
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there was found no evidence of an attempt to arm any branch of 
the workers’ movement. Quite apart from the strikers’ claims 
and their refusal to precipitate clashes with the authorities, the 
absence of preparation to use armed force seems to require modifi- 
cation of the Committee’s interpretation. 

Concerning the strikers’ interpretation, one objection frequent- 
ly raised stems from the debates and resolutions of the Western 
Labor Conference which was held at Calgary in March, 1919. It 
has been held by some (including the prosecution in the strike 
trials) that the radical resolutions passed at Calgary constituted 
definite proof of revolutionary intent. That the radical wing of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council was in sympathy with the 
One Big Union form of industrial unionization there can be no 
doubt. The resolutions passed at the founding conference in 
Calgary demanded the soviet type of governmental organization 
for Canada and the sending of complimentary messages to the 
Russian government and to the German Spartacists (as well as the 
establishment in Canada of one big union). But it is doubtful that 
this kind of peripheral evidence brought out at the strike trials 
meant much more than is meant by a contemporary social demo- 
crat when he addresses an audience as his “‘comrades.’’ In any 
case, the One Big Union was not established as a functioning 
organization when the two strikes in the building and metal trades 
broke out in Winnipeg in early May, 1919. 

The essential features of the strike were noted in the report of 
the Robson (Royal) Commission,’ and these were the features 
which unquestionably impressed Woodsworth most forcibly. 


18Report of the (Manitoba) Royal Commission to enquire into and report upon 
(the Winnipeg General Strike), H. A. Robson, K.C., Commissioner, July, 1919. The 
Report goes further than the immediate causes, and notes the general concentration 
upon domestic grievances, with the cessation of the war, and the resentment of the 
working class in the face of ‘“‘undue war profiteering.’”’” The commissioner gives his 
blessing to a statement by President Winning of the Winnipeg Trades and Labor 
Council, which asserted that the high cost of living, long hours, low wages, poor working 
conditions, profiteering, the growing ‘‘intelligence”’ of the working class concerning the 
inequalities of modern society, and the refusal of the employers to recognize labour’s 
right to bargain collectively were the causes of the strike. The Report observes that 
Winning’s statement was published in the press and that ‘“‘no one sought to challenge 
this evidence” (p. 19). Other comments by the commissioner concerning the motives 
of the strike are interesting: ‘‘. . . it is too much for me to say that the vast number of 
intelligent residents who went on strike were seditious or that they were either dull 
enough or weak enough to allow themselves to be led by seditionaries” (p. 13); “It 
should be said that the leaders who brought about the General Strike were not responsi- 
ble for the parades or riots which took place, and, in fact, tried to prevent them. The 
leaders’ policy was peaceful idleness .. .”’ (p. 17). The Report concludes with tentative 
suggestions for reform along educational, medical, and economic lines: ‘‘There should 
be no difficulty in deriving the means for the carrying out of the specific objects above 
mentioned. It is submitted that there should be a scheme of taxation of those who can 
afford it, and application of wealth to the reasonable needs of others in the community 
whose lot in life has not been favoured.” 
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Apart altogether from the ephemeral revolutionary dogmatism of 
one or two of the strike leaders, it was quite clear that the Winnipeg 
iron masters refused to recognize any effective form of collective 
bargaining with their employees, and that the employers in the 
building trades refused to pay their employees a living wage 
(whether or not it was, as they argued, financially impossible for 
them to do so.) Over these issues the strike started. In the con- 
ditions of an extremely high cost of living and the increasing threat 
of unemployment (enhanced by demobilization), the strike quickly 
spread to involve approximately 30,000 Winnipeg workers, and 
brought to a virtual standstill the city’s economic life. 

What, specifically, were Woodsworth’s experiences during, and 
reactions to, the strike? The day he arrived in Winnipeg he spoke 
at a meeting of 10,000 strikers called by the Labor Church in 
Victoria Park. Thereafter he threw himself actively into the fray 
on behalf of the strikers. His writing, speeches, and actions all 
sprang from a firm belief in the justice of the strike aims of union 
recognition and a living wage. He was not in the least loath to be 
connected with a general sympathetic strike whose aims he con- 
ceived to be just and whose conduct he was thoroughly convinced 
was non-violent. Woodsworth could not accept the argument of 
the Committee of One Thousand when that body maintained that 
the Strike Committee was waging a revolutionary struggle against 
the mass of neutral Winnipeg citizenry. He stated his point of 
view in a letter to the Western Labor News:'® 


The general public is up in arms. They have suffered inconvenience and loss. 
“Why should innocent non-combatants suffer?”” The general public has not been 
innocent. It has been guilty of the greatest sin—the sin of indifference. Thousands 
have suffered through the years under the industrial system. The general public 
have not realized. It did not touch them. They blame the strikers. Why not 
blame the employers whose arrogant determination has provoked the strike? Why 
not, rather, quit the unprofitable business of trying to place blame and attempt to 
discover and remove causes that have produced the strike and will produce, if not 
removed, further and more disastrous strikes? ... Troops and more troops will 
not settle the question. Constructive radical action must come soon. Why not now? 


Woodsworth reasoned, as the strike progressed, that the muni- 
cipal, provincial, and federal governments were ignoring the basic 
rights of labour to act collectively in defence of its standard of 
living and its traditionally claimed freedom of association. He 
observed that each level of government acted quickly to coerce its 
employees and to prohibit membership in any trade union which 
condoned the general strike as a legitimate weapon in industrial 


19Western Labor News, June 12, 1919. 
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disputes.*° He was impressed, also, by the close association be- 
tween the Committee of One Thousand and the federal ministers 
(Meighen and Robertson) who came to Winnipeg “in connection 
with the strike situation.’”” On May 24 the Citizen, organ of the 
Committee of One Thousand, carried a report of the arrival of the 
ministers, whose train had been met outside the city by repre- 
sentatives of the Committee. The Citizen quoted the ministers as 
saying, “It is up to the citizens of Winnipeg to stand firm and resist 
the efforts made here to overturn proper authority.’’ The paper 
went on to say that, ‘‘the two ministers have let it be known, 
authoritatively, that they regard the so-called strike as a cloak for 
something far deeper—a cloak for an effort to overturn proper 
authority. ... ‘There is absolutely no justification for the general 
strike called by the strike committee in this city,’ said the Hon. 
Arthur Meighen = 

When a riot occurred after the regular police had been replaced 
by untrained special constables, when an increasing number of 
North-West Mounted Police appeared on the streets, and when 
local militia units were alerted, Woodsworth’s conviction increased 
that armed force was to be used without any serious attempt to 
meet fairly the workers’ demands." The almost hysterical action 
taken at Ottawa to amend the Immigration Act and the Criminal 
Code, with a view to deporting the British-born leaders of the 
strike, further strengthened this conviction. And when, in the 
early hours of June 17, the Mounted Police arrested ten men whom 
they considered to be the strike leaders, and bundled them off to 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary, Woodsworth had no hesitation as 
to his course of action. He had had considerable journalistic ex- 
perience and had identified himself completely with the strikers’ 
cause. It was natural that he should assume the editorship of the 
Western Labor News, whose editor was one of the arrested men. 

Under the new editor the paper continued for a week to advo- 
cate a policy of passive resistance to the increasingly co-ordinated 
efforts to break the strike forcibly. By this time, even the Free 


*°Although the municipal police remained on duty at the request of the Strike 
Committee, on June 9 the entire force was dismissed for refusal to sign pledges against 
the principle of the sympathetic strike. On May 26 the city council had voted nine to 
five for a resolution declaring sympathetic strikes illegal and calling for the dismissal of 
all civic employees then on strike. On May 25, at the request of Senator Robertson, 
federal minister of labour, who had come to Winnipeg to view the strike at close quarters, 
the postal employees were given an ultimatum to the effect that, on pain of immediate 
discharge and loss of pension rights, they must return to work, sever their connexion 
with the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council, and sign an agreement never to support a 
sympathetic strike. The Norris provincial government served the same notice (de- 
manding a yellow dog contract) on its telephone employees. 

21Several attempts at conciliation bogged down primarily over the reluctance of the 
iron masters to accept the principle of collective bargaining. 
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Press, which had consistently decried the strike although in some- 
what milder language than the Citizen and the Telegram, paused 
and called for caution.2? Commenting on the arrests, the Free 
Press said the action taken would enable the victims to ‘‘pose as 
martyrs in the cause of the workingman and will also supply them 
with a plausible excuse for failure. .. . The Dominion authorities 
have presumably considered those objections and deemed them less 
conclusive than the reasons known in the fullest degree only to 
themselves, which call for the drastic action which has been 
taken. ... Theirs is the responsibility and it must be left to events 
to indicate their sagacity or to confirm the apprehensions of the 
doubters.’’* The Western Labor News continued to condemn the 
harsh federal policy and to counsel passivity and unity on the part 
of the strikers. Then, on June 21, occurred the major “‘action’”’ of 
the strike period. 

On the second day after the “‘silent parade’ of returned men, 
the Honourable N. W. Rowell, speaking for the government in the 
House of Commons, commented, ‘‘the first shots were fired by the 
paraders, or those associated with them, and the Mounted Police 
fired only in self-defence. The information that we have is that 
the police acted with great coolness, great courage, and great 
patience, as is characteristic of the men of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police.’** Two days after this statement in the 
Commons, the secretary of the Strike Committee wrote to Premier 
Norris telling him that the Committee had decided to terminate 
the strike on June 26. 

Thus the strike ended in a blaze of federal action, and whether 
the events of the parade on “bloody Saturday’”’ were described 
accurately by the Honourable Mr. Rowell or not, to Woodsworth 
they had only one meaning. He believed that Mayor Gray, who 
had previously issued an order prohibiting mass meetings and 
parades,* had taken an unjustifiable step, in view of the fact that 
the strikers had hitherto conducted themselves with a cautious 
regard for law and order. He believed that the parade which was 
called by a committee of returned men for Saturday, June 21, was 
within their “constitutional” rights, and that its purpose, which was 


“Winnipeg Free Press, June 17, 1919. Presumably this position cannot be ex- 
plained exclusively in terms of political strategy on the part of a Liberal paper seeking 
to embarrass a Conservative Government in a critical moment. 

*Jbid., June 18, 1919. 

*Hansard, June 23, 1919, IV, 3845. In this clash between the returned soldiers 
and the R.N.W.M.P., there were about thirty casualties, including one death. Sixteen 
of the casualties were police. 

*This prohibition was one of the reasons listed by the Strike Committee for calling 
to strike—since these meetings had constituted the chief source of revenue for the 
strikers, 
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to march to the Royal Alexandra Hotel to interview Senator 
Robertson and receive an explanation of his activities during the 
strike, was just. The cautious reserve of the minister of labour, 
although undoubtedly sincerely directed toward a settlement, 
appeared distinctly sinister to those outside the Committee of One 
Thousand. Thus when the parade was broken up in front of the 
city hall by an armed charge of the Mounted Police, and when, 
with the appearance of large numbers of soldiers armed with rifles 
and machine guns, the city appeared to be under military rule, 
Woodsworth arranged for a full report of the police-military action. 
There also appeared, in the Western Labor News of July 23, several 
editorial comments upon these events. These represented Woods- 
worth’s immediate reaction to the culminating events of the strike, 
and they became instantly the basis of the seditious libel charge 
on which he was apprehended. The charge of seditious libel listed 
six items from the paper.** The first of these was a news story of 
the police action entitled ‘‘Bloody Saturday,’’ the second consisted 
of two quotations from the Book of Isaiah,?’ and the other four 
were editorials. In the news story, the position of the Western 
Labor News was made quite clear. “Apparently the bloody 
business was carefully planned, for Mayor Gray issued a procla- 
mation in the morning stating that ‘any women taking part in a 
parade do so at their own risk.’ Nevertheless, a vast crowd 
of men, women and children assembled to witness the ‘silent 
parade’. ’** The report went on to describe the Mounted Police 

26Manitoba Court of King’s Bench, Fall Assizes, 1919, Suit no. 2170/3. A second 
charge was laid against Woodsworth in November (King’s Bench, Suit No. 2168/3) on 
which he was indicted for ‘‘speaking seditious words.’’ While the strike trials were 
pending, he addressed a meeting of the Labor Church in Winnipeg, November 16, 1919, 
at which he was reported as saying: “If we get a penitentiary sentence we will carry 
with us the picture of this gathering of 5000 people who are behind us. Indeed, a 
sentence for us might cause a great triumph on the part of the people. I cannot conceive 
of this 5000 people leaving me or the others there for very long. They say we are trying 
to stir up revolution. If there are any government officials here I want to say that if 
they wish to stir up revolution let them go on as they are doing.” 

27Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write grievousness which 
they have prescribed; to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the 
right from the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, and that they may rob 
the fatherless. (Isaiah, 10: 1-2) 

And they shall build houses and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. They shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant 
and another eat: for as the days of a tree are the days of my people, and mine elect 
shall enjoy the work of their hands. (Isaiah, 65: 21-22) 

28Reporting to the Commons on the precautions taken by the mayor, the 
Honourable N. W. Rowell noted that the returned soldiers had refused to be diverted 
from their purpose of holding a parade, and that the mayor, ‘‘with the approval of the 
Attorney-General, and in his presence, went to the headquarters of the Mounted Police 
and asked their co-operation in maintaining law and order.’’ After the first attempt of 
the Mounted Police to clear the streets, the mayor read the Riot Act ‘‘and then pro- 


ceeded to militia headquarters and asked that the militia be called out’ (Hansard, 
1919, IV, 3844). 
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charge, “with revolvers drawn,’’ to berate some citizens who 
applauded the ‘‘man-killers’’ as they rode by, and to sympathize 
with the returned men who had organized the parade when the 
latter declared that the federal police action was ‘‘an infringement 
of the human rights they had fought to defend.’’ The editorials 
lamented “‘Kaiserism in Canada,” maintaining that “those who 
thought that the blood of innocent men upon our streets is pre- 
ferable to a ‘silent parade’, and who ordered the assault,’ had 
acted in the spirit of Kaiser Wilhelm. But the chief note in the 
editorials was one of hope—hope that the strikers would not break 
ranks, and hope that they would organize politically for the 
purpose of proving that ‘“‘ideas are more powerful than bullets.” 
It was suggested that the government pursue a more constructive 
policy and take over the firms that had been struck, appointing 
at the same time a commission with adequate powers of investi- 
gation. In retrospect (and from a lay point of view), the editorials 
approached sedition only in one place—and there only by an 
implication which might be forced upon the following: “In 
the meantime, the returned soldiers are becoming restless and 
threatening to take things into their own hands. They are tired 
of the policy of ‘Do Nothing—Keep Order,’ so consistently 
followed by the strikers.” 

This issue of the Western Labor News proved highly irritating 
to the local representatives of the Dominion Department of Justice, 
who ordered the paper to cease publication,?’ and obtained the 
immediate arrest of Woodsworth. F. J. Dixon edited the paper 
for three days after this, and then he too was arrested on a similar 
charge of seditious libel. While Woodsworth was spending five 
days in the provincial jail, the strike finally collapsed. 

Although the strike was terminated on June 26, there was 
considerable resentment amongst the rank and file (and some of 
the leaders) at this decision of the Strike Committee. The Com- 
mittee, in defence of its action, argued that with public meetings 
banned, revenue petering out, many workers on the verge of 
starvation, and abundant evidence of the federal government’s 
determination to suppress the movement, continuance of the 

The following letter was sent to the Winnipeg Printing and Engraving Company: 
“Gentlemen: 

Certain numbers of the Western Labour News Special Strike Edition have contained 
objectionable matter in that it is seditious, inflamatory and inciting to riot, and the 
publication must be discontinued. 

Yours truly, 


(sgd.) Alfred J. Andrews, 
Agent, Department of Justice.”’ 


Printed in The Winnipeg General Sympathetic Strike, prepared by the Defence Committee. 
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strike seemed futile. They also referred to the qualified success 
represented in the acceptance by the iron masters of the “principle 
of collective bargaining,’’ and in the pledge of the provincial 
government to appoint a commission to investigate the causes and 
course of the strike.*® Some, at least, of the workers felt that the 
direct threat of arrest of leaders who might vigorously replace 
those who had been arrested, had played too strong a part in 
this capitulation. Certainly, all were disappointed with the out- 
come, particularly since there was no real guarantee that strikers 
would be reinstated. One primary feature of the strike which is 
frequently minimized has been at least noted in the recent book 
by Professor H. A. Logan: ‘‘The State, in fact, placed its organized 
strength directly across the path of those who sought to march 
forward by way of paralysing industry through use of the general 
strike.”’*! It was this aspect of the strike period which most pro- 
foundly impressed Woodsworth. 

Woodsworth’s activities following his arrest and until his 
election to parliament late in 1921 could have been predicted with 
some accuracy, if a contemporary had judged on the basis of his 
past career. It would be entirely incorrect to conclude that his 
course during this two and a half year period was the product of a 
sudden personal bitterness engendered by his treatment during 
the strike—or even of his experiences in Vancouver. The years 
preceding 1919 make it abundantly clear that he possessed no more 
of what our psychologists would call a persecution complex than 
did any other Canadian of his generation who found himself 
(either directly, or by an intellectual process of association) pitted 
against the exigencies of a crowded labour market and a rising cost 
of living. Indeed, it is the consistency with which Woodsworth 
kept contemporary problems in their proper perspective that is 
most significant about this stage of his development. Even in 
the editorials of June 23, there is a heavy emphasis upon British 
techniques, upon the programme of the British Labour party, and 
upon the necessity for Canadian workers to organize politically 
that they might press their demands within the traditional frame- 
work of British constitutional and political experience. In a man 
of a different calibre, a less temperate policy at this time might 
have been expected. The treatment accorded those who were 
arrested in connexion with the strike (apart altogether from the 
merits of the strike itself) was not such as to stimulate reliance 
upon constitutional methods of obtaining reform. 


Winnipeg Enlightener, June 25, 1919. The name of the labour paper was changed 
several times to avoid suppression. 


31H. A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada (Toronto, 1948), 320. 
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The original legal charge which hung over Woodsworth’s head 
remained suspended until February 16, 1920, during which time 
he was not able to be long away from Winnipeg at any one time, 
and the consequent suffering and worry occasioned to his family 
were considerable.*® These months were spent in energetic speak- 
ing tours which carried Woodsworth, on behalf of the strikers’ 
Defence Committee, from one end of the country to the other. In 
the cities of the east, he encountered a genuine desire to see a fair 
trial, not only amongst labour organizations, but also amongst the 
“respectable part of society.’”’ In Toronto, a large meeting was 
held for him at the Open Forum and a considerable sum of money 
subscribed, which was augmented by prominent members of the 
university faculty. All of this was encouraging and tended to 
strengthen his belief that the type of reform he advocated could be 
brought about in this country by other than violent means. 

On January 29, 1920, F. J. Dixon’s trial was begun at Winnipeg 
before Mr. Justice Galt. Dixon had tried to obtain E. J. Mc- 
Murray to conduct his defence, but this able lawyer was already 
engaged by the eight men charged with seditious conspiracy. 
However, McMurray strongly advised Dixon to undertake his own 
defence, referring him to the biography of Joseph Howe, the 
pertinent passages in the works of Milton, and the records of 
several English sedition trials. After three interviews with Mr. 
McMurray, in which the plan of defence was revised to bear more 
on his own case and less on the abstract question, Dixon felt ready 
to face a hostile judge and a jury composed almost exclusively of 
farmers. It is of interest that when Woodsworth approached 
McMurray on the question of his own trial, and suggested that he 
should undertake his defence without legal assistance, he was given 
the opposite advice to that which had been given Dixon. Woods- 
worth was informed that he would be too likely to throw away his 
case in his zeal to underline the conflicting principles at stake.** 
Perhaps fortunately the Woodsworth charges were never brought 
to the point of trial. The Dixon trial was a sixteen-day single- 
handed battle during which was delivered one of the most able 
Canadian defences of the freedom of the press. Asa result, Dixon 
won an acquittal. It was immediately announced that the se- 

“Friends on the coast were not unaware of his plight. The following message to 
him was published in the Western Labor News, July 2, 1919: 

“J. S. Woodsworth, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Congratulations on your martyrdom. Hope You deserved it. 

Vancouver Federated Labor Party.” 


_ *Information concerning the Woodsworth and Dixon interviews was given the 
writer by the Honourable E. J. McMurray, K.C. 
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ditious libel charge against Woodsworth was being dropped, and 
he received the warm congratulations of the jurymen who had just 
acquitted Dixon.** Satisfaction at the outcome of their own 
prosecutions was modified for Dixon and Woodsworth by the 
earlier conviction and sentence of R. B. Russell; and in early 
April, by the conviction and sentencing of six more of the strike 
leaders. 

From the end of the strike trials until the 1921 federal elections, 
Woodsworth used his time in working with the Labor Church 
movement,* in writing for labour papers, and in further attempts 
to forward labour political organization. The experiences of 1919 
and the results of the strike trials reacted differently on various 
sections of labour opinion. In Winnipeg, a split developed between 
the advocates of direct economic action in the One Big Union, led 
by R. B. Russell and R. J. Johns, and the conservative wing of the 
Trades and Labor Council which wished to bring Winnipeg labour 
back into the fold of international unionism, and under the kindly 
influence of Samuel Gompers. A third section, led by S. J. Farmer 
and F. J. Dixon, adopted an intermediate position, and pursued 
the revisionist or British socialist policy. It was perhaps inevitable 
that Woodsworth, as a consistent advocate of evolutionary social- 
ism, should attach himself to this third group. In July and 
August, 1919, he published five articles in the Western Labor News 
(which was again under the editorship of William Ivens), under 
the title ‘What Next?’’ The articles illustrate clearly Woods- 
worth’s firm, and to some extent imitative attachment to the 


%The Crown entered a ‘“‘nolle prosequi” on the seditious libel charge on February 
16, 1920. The charge of ‘speaking seditious words” remained unaltered until March 7, 
1920, when the Crown entered a “stay of proceedings.’’ On March 13, 1920, Woods- 
worth received a telegram from the deputy attorney-general informing him that he 
need not “appear” in Winnipeg again unless advised. He was never formally informed 
that the charge had been dropped, and, technically, he could have been summoned at 
any later time to stand trial on it. No doubt the original charge was dropped partly 
because of the blunder of listing the quotations from Isaiah, and partly because of the 
possible effect of a double acquittal upon the seditious conspiracy trials still pending. 

3\Woodsworth was deeply interested in William Iven’s Labor Church, and for a 
while was secretary of the movement. This seems partly to have been a reluctance to 
dissociate himself entirely from organizations designed to minister to men’s spiritual 
needs. However, this interest was patently subordinate to his political aims. Certainly 
the Labor Church had a political character just as evident as was its religious. Woods- 
worth’s specific comments upon religion in this period do not differ in essence from the 
earlier position which has been noted. He became increasingly skeptical, particularly 
with respect to what he termed “static religion,”” and its claims to finality: ‘‘The 
religion of the future . . . will lay no claim to finality but rather be going on towards 
perfection.” See the pamphlet written by Woodsworth, and published in 1920, The 
First Story of the Labor Church. He expressed, also, high praise for Upton Sinclair's 
The Profits of Religion, and wrote in the Western Labor News, October 15, 1920: “‘Winni- 
peg people will not forget the attitude of the churches during the strike.... Only the 
other day, at the Annual Fair in Vancouver, Bishop de Pencier, accompanied by the 
Mounted Police, solemnly blessed a captured German gun. Think of this in the name 
of Jesus!” 
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principles of the British Labour party. ‘‘Our ultimate objectives 
must be a complete turnover in the present economic and social 
system. ... Such change, we hope, will be accomplished in this 
country by means of education, organization, and the securing by the 
workers of the machinery of government. We look forward to the 
formation of a Canadian organization broad enough to include all 
producers.... The fight is not between hand workers and brain 
workers. It is not between industrial workers and agricultural 
workers. The fight is essentially between the producers and the 
parasites.’’** 

In succeeding articles a point by point gradualist policy of 
socialization, progressive taxation, and related measures was set 
forth, with copious references to the draft programme of recon- 
struction of the British Labour party. In short, Woodsworth’s 
actions and writing during this time indicate beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the strike experience had simply augmented his 
desire to aid in the establishment of a strong working-class political 
party on the English model. 

Late in August, 1920 Woodsworth moved back to Vancouver. 
There he found a division in labour opinion similar to that existing 
in Winnipeg, and immediately re-entered the fray in support of 
the Federated Labour party. This group was viewed with some 
condescension and considerable mistrust by O.B.U. partisans on 
the one hand, and orthodox “‘internationalists’ on the other. Thus 
Woodsworth’s articles and reports of his speeches in the B.C. 
Federationist in 1920-1 were sandwiched in between glowing ac- 
counts of communist gains in England, editorials insisting that the 
nomination of labour political candidates could serve only as a 
medium of propaganda, and the flat statement that the function 
of a labour ministry ‘‘is to carry on a capitalist government.’’*’ 
Continuing to fight both extremes (that is, of Gomperism and 
direct action), Woodsworth entered the provincial elections in the 
autumn of 1920 as one of three F.L.P. candidates in the Vancouver 
constituency. Each of the F.L.P. men polled more than 7,000 
votes. This gave them considerable satisfaction, for, although it 
was not enough to elect any one of them, they were far ahead of 
the six candidates put forward by the more radical and doctrinaire 
Socialist party of Canada. The experience was particularly valu- 
able for Woodsworth as preparation for the federal elections of the 
following year. His campaign speeches emphasized the practical, 
gradualist policy of ‘immediate benefits.”’ If labour candidates 


*Western Labor News, July 25, 1919. 
B.C. Federationist, Oct. 29, 1920. 
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were elected, he asserted, the workers would not have to go 
begging, hat in hand, for labour legislation; a bulwark would be 
erected against the increasing capitalist pressure for immigration; 
and, of course, with a labour government finally elected, the whole 
programme of socialization and social welfare would be embarked 
upon. 

Following the British Columbia elections, Woodsworth re- 
mained active in the organizational and educational work of the 
F.L.P., at the same time keeping in close touch with the political 
situation in Winnipeg. In the latter city, political events in 
1920-1 seemed to create circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
the launching of a strong labour bid in the federal field. In the 
Manitoba provincial elections of 1920, F. J. Dixon had been 
elected at the head of the polls, and Queen, Armstrong, and Ivens, 
although still in jail, were also elected. Despite the divisions in 
labour opinion (and the growth of a small communist cell) there 
seemed to be, largely as a result of the strike and the trials, a very 
real upswing in the voting strength of labour. It is probable, 
therefore, that when Woodsworth returned to Winnipeg in the 
summer of 1921 to assume the position of secretary to the Labor 
Church, he was not unmindful of the opportunities presented to a 
potential federal labour candidate. He associated himself once 
more with the middle group of labour opinion which had formed 
behind Farmer and Dixon. This group had withdrawn, in the 
spring of 1921, from the Dominion Labour party (and also from 
Jimmy Simpson’s Canadian Labour party), to establish the Inde- 
pendent Labor party. There had been considerable friction within 
the Dominion Labor party (a Winnipeg organization), between 
the One Big Union men who were present in increasing numbers 
at the party meetings, and those who wished to see the party 
follow the programme and tactics of the British Labour party. 
Rather than dissipate their energies in a group which lacked the 
cohesion necessary to effective electoral action, the social demo- 
cratic elements established the I.L.P. It was this latter party 
that elected Woodsworth to the House of Commons in Centre 
Winnipeg in December, 1921—in the face of heavy opposition from 
the “‘official’’ Canadian Labor party and the Trades and Labour 
Council which had been reconquered by the international unions. 

The activities and policies of Woodsworth after 1921 are not 
germane to this article, although they also indicate a remarkable 
consistency. The conclusions which emerge from a survey of his 
career to 1921 are not obscure. The early contact with English 
social and socialist thought, which was maintained by reading, the 
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studious observation of the emergent Canadian conditions flowing 
from immigration and industrialization, together with a formal 
church experience which he found frustrating to his basic humani- 
tarian impulses, all led to scepticism of organized religion as a 
vehicle for social reform. His attempt to work through the 
agencies of the “social gospel’’ led directly to an undogmatic 
acceptance of the class struggle, and, as early as 1910, to support 
of working-class political organization. The final disillusionment 
with the church in 1917-18, and the definition of the principles of 
action which he would follow, make evident his fundamental 
reliance upon the teachings and experience of the British socialists. 
The steel of his resolution to hew to this line was tempered during 
the apprenticeship on the Vancouver docks and in the Federated 
Labor party. Finally, the participation in the critical events of 
the Winnipeg strike focused his attention upon the federal arena— 
an attention which had already been clearly directed toward the 
problem of establishing an effective labour party. He was con- 
vinced that if misuse of the police and the military were to be 
effectively prevented, and if the social relationships within Canada 
were to be fundamentally and peacefully reconstructed, labour 
must direct its major effort toward a political victory at Ottawa. 


K. W. McNAuGuHt 
United College, 
Winnipeg. 





REVIEW ARTICLE: CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 
THE COLD WAR 


THE division of the world today is not unlike that of Europe in the seventeenth 
century. The clash of the power interests and conflicting ambitions of the great 
nations, their trade and economic rivalries, are intensified by the fanaticism of 
militant religion. I do not think itis putting it too strongly to classify communism 
as areligion. All the secondary characteristics are present: the great teacher and 
prophet, his disciples, the sacred book and the inspired writings, the tendency to 
explain all contemporary problems by interpretative references to holy script, the 
resolution of all contradictions by textual criticism and sophisticated apologetics, 
the act of faith in defiance of reason, grace through membership in the elect, the 
hierarchical determination of revealed truth and dogma, the strict discipline of the 
militant priesthood, and the fanatical, evangelical quality which insists that 
universal salvation is possible only by conversion. 

One of the few principles consistently maintained by the communist hierarchy 
is that, in the long run, no accommodation is possible between the communist and 
the capitalist world. For short periods and for limited objectives co-operation is 
possible, but in the long run conflict is inevitable. Consequently, it follows that, 
if world peace is to be preserved, the peoples of the world must be converted to the 
true faith as occasion permits. That this conversion might from time to time take 
place at the sword’s point is small matter. War as a method of avoiding war, to 
do evil that good may be accomplished, these are fallacies by no means peculiar to 
the communists. 

Arrayed against evangelical communism is no such solid, singleminded, 
fanatical bloc. In the western countries, Christianity has lost its primitive, fierce, 
evangelical spirit and Christian men no longer have a high regard for conversion 
by torture and slaughter. The humanism of Christ’s ethical teachings and the 
humanism of the Greek intellectual tradition have finally blended in a system of 
social beliefs which emphasize the moral responsibility of the individual in all 
social decisions, and which therefore require the free participation of the individual 
in all social acts. Along with this constitutional liberalism, which can scarcely be 
called a religion, the West has a mixture of other beliefs which are not too readily 
assimilated by the liberal and Christian ethic. For one thing, whereas the Roman 
Catholic Church stands in many lands for the catholic or universalist principles 
which are common to the Hellenic-Hebraic civilization, in other lands, notably in 
Spain, this Church has identified itself in a worldly way with the retention of power 
by a narrow and morally discredited class. Thus, in such countries, it is anti- 
liberal, anti-universalist, involved in a deadly struggle for despotic power. When 
this occurs, we must recognize that the only proper difference between the commu- 
nists and the forces of reaction is the issue as to which shall exercise absolute power. 

In Protestant lands, also, we find instances where the strong materialist 
element of Calvinism has become dominant. The emphasis on good works was 
easily modified to the exaltation of material success. A strong strain in what is 
called ‘‘the American Way of Life’’ is the notion that material success is the reward 
of virtue and that a country which enjoys more motor cars and radios than any 


*This is the fifteenth annual article published by the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see p. 152. The Review also pub- 
lishes in each issue a list of recent publications relating to Canada’s international re- 
lations (see p. 172). 
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other must be blessed by God. Virtue consists in the per capita consumption of 
gasoline. Great wealth gives great power, so that the leaders of modern commerce 
possess vast power and influence and believe that such possession is a kind of vir- 
tue, to challenge which must be immoral and wicked. These “hard-faced’’ men 
oppose, as we all know, not only communism, which threatens them with the loss 
of their virtue, indeed a fate worse than death, but liberalism as well. 

Thus in the western world, standing against the threat of universal] commu- 
nism, we find three elements which have in common a fear of communism, but for 
very different reasons. The liberals fear and hate communism because they are 
opposed in principle to despotic power, the primitive and brutal exercise of force 
against individual conscience and intellect, and the collapse of culture, science, and 
the arts involved in Party dictation of all individual thought and activity. But the 
other elements in the West fear communism because it would be the communists 
rather than themselves who would wield absolute power. To the notion of concen- 
trated and irresponsible power they have no objection on grounds of principle. 

In my opinion, the non-liberal elements of the West are not very sound allies 
in the struggle with communism. They and their attitudes and professions are 
certain to alienate the masses of poor simple people in Europe and Asia who within 
this generation are going to have to make the fateful decision between communism 
and liberal constitutionalism. If the West is to be identified in their minds with 
colonial exploitation in Asia and Africa, with great concentrations of wealth and 
power, with police brutality against striking workers, with economic instability, 
depression, and unemployment, and with, to its credit, a high per capita con- 
sumption of gasoline, then Soviet propaganda, which emphasizes these points, will 
be successful, and the cold war will be lost by the West. I imagine, in such an event, 
that many of those who are most vocal against the communists today would not 
find it difficult to embrace the communist faith, so long as they could manage a 
deal which assured them positions of power within the hierarchy. Itis not, perhaps, 
without significance, that communism in the West has made most of its converts 
among Roman Catholic populations, or that, on the contrary, some of the most 
notable reconversions of well-known communist intellectuals have been to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

If the cold war is to be won by the West it will have to be won by liberalism. 
Only liberalism is strong enough to outface the communists, to win the support of 
the European and Asiatic masses, to rally the kind of moral conviction which is 
necessary. China and India afford a striking illustration. In China the West was 
represented by English and American capital in Shanghai, by Hong Kong, by the 
French colonial régime in Indo-China. And the Nationalist régime, which, properly 
or otherwise, was associated with Western connexions, represented, in the crudest 
form, materialist greed, class domination, and corruption. China has fallen to 
communism. The Western defences, morally speaking, were too weak. In India, 
on the other hand, the liberal idea triumphed. There, a great western power freely 
relinquished its imperial sway, assisted the Indian people towards the reconstruction 
of a constitutional state, and permitted a free decision as to any continued associ- 
ation of India with the Commonwealth. This accommodation exemplified in its 
most admirable form the spirit of the liberal tradition. The result is that India 
today is a constitutional state, freely associated with the West, with the strongest 
possible defence against communist infiltration, faith in a superior moral code. 

This illustration strongly suggests, too, the kind of new weapon with which 
the cold war is being fought. Military weapons have become too fearful to use in 
all-out battle. Of course, if one side or the other can obtain a clear-cut moral 
victory, as in China, military weapons of the traditional sort may be adopted to 
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consolidate the victory. But both sides fear an all-out atomic war. Consequently 
the struggle goes on in terms of diplomatic and economic pressures, the old game, 
with this added point, that even a diplomatic or economic gain is important largely 
in terms of its moral effect. Thus American economic aid to Europe is less im- 
portant as a contribution to the military potential of the West European countries, 
and far more important as a method of winning the friendship and support of the 
European masses who, after the war, were in a state of desperate destitution. 
Similarly in Germany, the Berlin blockade and the air-lift were important in their 
moral effects. At the moment, the Soviet retreat on this issue is being hailed as a 
great diplomatic victory by the American press. Actually the moral effects of this 
victory are apt to be less great than those which the Soviets hope to achieve by 
their united Germany policy, a propaganda line which the Western Powers will find 
difficult to combat. 

It is clear, then, that the crucial struggle in what we call the cold war is the 
struggle for men’s minds. The basis of this struggle is moral. Soviet propaganda 
has built up, very successfully, a picture of western capitalism which omits all the 
liberal and humanist tradition, and exaggerates the strength and influence of those 
special groups who, here and there, attain positions of great power and influence 
and who stand arrayed against the interests of the common people. If the Soviets 
can continue to identify Western democracy with men who are easily recognizable 
as of the same genre as the discredited ruling class of Europe before the war and 
the discredited exploiters of colonial peoples in Asia, they are very likely to win 
the cold war. It must be the task of the liberal and humanist forces of the West 
to counter this propaganda with the strong assertion of the moral power of the 
liberal ideal. 

It is against this criterion that we examine the books, pamphlets, and articles 
which have been sent to us for this review. What we might expect, and hope for, 
would be a series of books and pamphlets which would represent the real strength 
of the liberal tradition of scholarship. The scholar cannot, we know, live in a 
vacuum. He must reflect the cultural values of his environment. Complete 
objectivity and impartiality in the social sciences are impossible to achieve. An 
approach to these is, however, possible, an honest striving to make judgments 
based on the facts as these are known. We need, I believe, a firm restatement of 
the fundamental faith of the liberal tradition, such as one gets in Professor Wat- 
kins’s Political Tradition of the West, and a scientific attempt to examine the 
problems and issues arising from the division of the world, to find positive solutions 
and accommodations consistent with the spirit of the liberal tradition. Our news- 
papers, to make a slight digression, are failing us utterly in this matter. They have 
accepted the Soviet challenge to play the game according to the Soviet rules. At 
this game the more experienced hands will win. The Soviet spokesmen have no 
bourgeois scruples against telling lies. Their propaganda, as anyone who has 
studied it will know, has a beautiful assurance and simplicity, which is entirely 
unrelated to the complex nature of all political and social problems. Our propa- 
ganda is less simple-minded. Those who write it are troubled by remnants of 
liberal consciences, and this prevents the achievement of the effects of elegant 
simplicity. 

It is, however, in the works of western scholars that we should expect to find 
the expression of the liberal principles, and their application to international 
problems. The books we have received for review fall short, in one respect or 
another, of this ideal. They divide quite neatly into three categories: popular 
books and pamphlets of a propagandist nature, government publications, and 
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textual studies of international conventions and the United Nations constitution 
and charter. 

A good representation of the popular pamphlets is to be found in the “Behind 
the Headlines” series of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.1 These 
little booklets, neatly printed, well-bound and illustrated, seem excellent for their 
purpose, which is to provide in popular form the factual information which public 
opinion requires. These pamphlets, especially those of Professor Lloyd and 
Professor Soward, stress the problems with which Canada is faced in a divided 
world, occupying as she does, a strategic area between the two major protagonists. 
Similarly Mr. Wilson and Professor Drummond set out the trade and currency 
problem, with Canada again occupying an unenviable middle position between the 
sterling bloc and the dollar area. These pamphlets, properly, do not offer solutions 
or advocate policies, although Mr. Maxwell Stewart is by inference critical of post- 
war American policy in China. On the whole these pamphlets maintain a degree 
of objectivity and have a liberal tone while, at the same time, they avoid the drab 
dullness of sheer chronology or statistical records. 

The second group of pamphlet material I find on my desk consists of offprints 
{rom the International Journal.2 We may, I think, observe in passing the contri- 
bution which the Canadian Institute of International Affairs is making to Canadian 
thinking and discussion about international politics. Journal articles, however, 
are uneven in quality. Professor McInnis writes sensibly and from a distinctly 
Canadian point of view, about the problems of a settlement in the Far East, and 
points out the dangers inherent in any American policy directed towards the 
revival of a conservative and imperialist Japan as a counter-weight against commu- 
nist China. The other articles tend to indicate Canada’s immaturity as a nation, 
stressing as they do ‘‘Canada’s role’ here, there, and everywhere, but contributing 
little to the discussion or understanding of the major international problems. I 
suspect the International Journal has not quite made up its mind whether it wishes 
to become another learned journal or whether it is to supplement the work ac- 
complished by the ‘Behind the Headlines” series. If it is to be a learned journal, 
I should think that the editors will have to become rather more severe and exacting 
with their authors. If a more popular tone is desired, the division of function 
between the Journal and the pamphlet series should be more clearly defined. 

There are two further pamphlets, one of which contains Mr. Wynne Plumptre’s 
articles in Saturday Night in reply to the suggestion of Life Magazine for a customs 
union between Canada and the United States. Mr. Plumptre develops with vigour 
the economic and political arguments against such a union. A further argument 
which he does not develop is suggested by my final pamphlet—I do not quite know 
how it found itself in this galley—entitled The Drive for a Controlled Economy via 
Pale Pink Pills. It is published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and is intended as an attack on the so-called ‘‘Spence Bill.” It is written 
with that vulgar materialism which emphasizes the great superiority of American 
civilization as indicated by such evidence as the per capita consumption of gasoline, 
and it provides fairly clear proof that an important section of American public 
opinion is not in harmony with the trends in social thought in Western Europe and, 
to a considerable extent, in Canada. If the American economy is to be permitted 
to decline into a depression our hopes for victory in the cold war, or for any peaceful 
accommodation between the major opponents, will indeed be vain. 

I turn now to my second category of books and papers—official publications 
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of governments. I have some American publications here,*? and these consist 
almost entirely of copies of treaties and agreements into which the United States 
has entered during the year, or of purely factual accounts of international conver- 
sations. They serve their limited purpose excellently and honestly. The Canadian 
publications are of a different sort. The Department of External Affairs is now 
publishing a monthly journal; it publishes important policy speeches of the prime 
minister and the secretary of state for external affairs; and it issues annually a 
report entitled, Canada at the United Nations. Although the latter publication 
contains some factual material, some documents, and a very good selection of 
Canadian statements made at United Nations meetings or at meetings of the 
various councils, committees, or specialized agencies of the United Nations, the 
publications of the Department of External Affairs have a fairly strong propa- 
gandist tone. They are intended, of course, to inform Canadian public opinion 
on the foreign policy of the Canadian government, and to explain the reasons for, 
and intentions of, this foreign policy. It is most desirable that this should be done. 
It is also natural that the government should present its policy in a most favourable 
light. There is nothing wrong in intelligent propaganda in this sense. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that this seems to require a most partial treatment of some 
international problems, so that every issue lying between the Soviet Union and the 
West is treated as though the Soviet Union was always stupid, stubborn, and evil, 
while the Western Powers were always enlightened, accommodating, and well- 
intentioned. These are not the facts, and this manner of presenting partial truth 
will not make easier the development of a positive foreign policy designed to 
achieve a modus vivendi in Europe before, instead of after, another world war. I 
hasten to add that I am not unaware of the difficulties which the Soviets have 
created, of their patience-exhausting methods of negotiation and debate, and of the 
hostility with which they treat the representatives of the Western Powers. Men 
who have been in repeated contact with them in international meetings and 
diplomatic negotiations must find it difficult to write of them objectively and 
dispassionately. 

Nevertheless, I am not satisfied that Canadian foreign policy, as it is reflected 
in these books and documents, is conceived or conducted with the greatest wisdom 
and the fullest appreciation of Canadian interests. We cannot too strongly insist 
that the major objective of Canadian foreign policy must be to prevent the out- 
break of another world war. A war between the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the Atlantic Pact would result in the destruction of half Europe. Canada’s 
independence as a nation, as well as her economic prosperity, depend on strong and 
flourishing nations in West Europe. Moreover, as Protestant and Catholic dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century, religious faith is not weakened or destroyed 
by military defeat. We could go further, probably, and say that each of the great 
wars of this present century has resulted in the spread of communism, especially 
among defeated nations. War and defeat create the conditions in which commu- 
nism flourishes. The eventual military defeat of Russia and the liberation of what 
would be left of Western Europe after such a war as we are discussing would by no 
means guarantee the survival of liberal values. It is very possible, indeed, that the 
outbreak of such a war would mean that, whatever the military results, liberal 
civilization would have reached its end. 


*See bibliography, p. 153. The four items listed there are merely representative 
of the series of such documents now being made available by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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Thus the recognition, which the authors of Canada and the United Nations, 
1948 give in their introductory “‘General Survey,” to the fact that the world is 
divided into two camps, should lead to an analysis of the causes of this division 
and an exploration of possibilities of reaching an accommodation. It would be 
unfair criticism to suggest that they do not make such an attempt in any sense. 
They would argue, I suspect, and with considerable force, that efforts to reach an 
accommodation with the Soviet Union had been repeatedly attempted by the 
Western Powers, and they accumulate a formidable body of evidence to show how 
unsuccessful such attempts in the past have been, and to prove that the Soviet 
Union has repeatedly blocked all efforts to make the Security Council an effective 
instrument of peace. The further argument, not developed in this book, but made 
repeatedly at the time of the Atlantic Pact by Canadian spokesmen, follows. Only 
by an overwhelming preponderance of strength can the Western Powers assure 
themselves against aggression. Thus the old and familiar pattern is repeated. 
Two hostile power blocs, further divided by religious fanaticism, motivated by 
mutual fear,‘ strive to build up against one another a preponderance of power in 
an effort to keep the peace. Each calls itself ‘peace-loving’ and speaks of ‘‘de- 
fence.” Ultimately, of course, one or another of the two antagonists must venture 
into war to prevent some diplomatic triumph of the other from establishing a 
permanent superiority. 

With Russia behaving the way she has been behaving, and with the military 
defences of West Europe weak as they have been, it is difficult to criticize the 
Atlantic Pact. Some such mutual defence measure among the Western Powers 
was inevitable. It may even yield a breathing space which will enable us to take 
positive steps to make peace more secure. My quarrel with our foreign policy is 
not that this defensive step should have been taken, but that it should be regarded 
as an alternative for a foreign policy. The Atlantic Pact gives us some temporary 
security against the possibility of an armed attack by the Soviet Union against the 
weak forces of West Europe. It gives us no protection at all against the ‘“‘new 
weapons” of this war, the moral and political penetration of a new and evangelical 
faith which may yet conquer all Europe without striking a blow, unless it is ef- 
fectively countered. And it gives us no long guarantee against a ‘‘shooting war,” 
if a modus vivendi cannot be achieved. 

I have already argued that our triumph in the cold war can be achieved only 
by the use of liberal weapons, because our moral and political strength is in our 
liberal tradition and our moral and political weakness is the existence of, and the 
powerful influences exerted by, the anti-liberal forces within our communities. 
Communism may seem to liberals of the West an evil and reactionary social faith; 
but these things are comparative. To the peoples of East Europe, communism 
undoubtedly wears a different aspect and has a certain appeal. The evils of 
tyranny were too familiar to be feared, if only there could be a change of tyrants; 
and the social, economic, and agrarian reforms which communism promised were 
attractive, more attractive, perhaps, than the restoration of hated régimes such as 
the Western Powers attempted to impose in Greece. We, of the West, blundered 
there. Ambassador Hurley involved us in similar blunders in China and the Dutch 
repeated the mistake in the East Indies. On the moral issues our struggle with the 
Soviet Union will not be won by such blunders. They only tend to support with 


“Do you know what is the basis of our policy? It is fear of you [the Soviet Union], 
fear of your government, fear of your policy.” M. P. H. Spaak, prime minister of 
Belgium, in the Assembly of the United Nations, quoted in Canada and the United 
Nations, 1948, 16. 
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factual evidence the kind of picture of the West which the Soviet propagandists 
continually portray. 

Now a part of the liberal tradition, a very great source of its strength, is the 
willingness to recognize blunders, to admit them freely, to learn from them, and so 
to achieve in social policy, gradual improvement. Unlike the Soviets, we do not 
have to pretend to infallibility. Thus a first step in strengthening our own policy, 
and the case we may make for ourselves before the world, is an accurate and honest 
rendering of history, an acknowledgment of our mistakes, and a clear intention to 
learn from them and to do better in future. Further, and this point should be made 
with emphasis, the liberal approaches each issue, every problem, with the sincere 
desire to achieve ‘‘the right solution.’’ Of course he has no absolutist concept of 
what is right, but he means a solution which will appear to be workable, and which 
will work with the minimum of injustice, and the maximum of justice, freedom, 
and happiness to all the people concerned. He does not say, ‘‘I don’t care whether 
this policy will work a maximum of injustice, whether it will make the people con- 
cerned unhappy and will deprive them of cherished liberties. All I care about is 
that it is going to displease the Soviet Union, and I want to put it over them.” 
Such an attitude must weaken our moral case in the struggle for the loyalty of men’s 
minds; such an attitude must stand forever in the way of any possible communi- 
cation, any possible accommodation, between the two powei groups of the world. 

It would not be fair to suggest that such an attitude characterized the Ca- 
nadian Department of External Affairs, or even the American State Department. 
It certainly does characterize, however, the thinking and writing of many of our 
newspaper writers and radio commentators. It is wide-spread, and it has had its 
influence on the thinking of our people in official places. In Canada at the United 
Nations, which is the product of officials of our Department of External Affaits, 
we have the repeated use of the phrase ‘“‘peace-loving peoples” applied to all who 
agree with us. The Soviet Union is always presented as bent on war. There is 
no suggestion that the Soviets use the same phrases in reverse, and that the 
existence of these attitudes is part of the problem we have to solve. 

History is rewritten, in this book, in a somewhat extraordinary manner: ‘‘The 
Western Powers on the other hand, remembering the costly experience of unilateral 
disarmament by peace-loving states in the years following the war of 1914-18, have 
insisted upon the principle that disarmament must follow—not precede—the 
establishment of an effective system of security” (pp. 17-18). Unless one supposes 
that Germany was meant by the phrase ‘‘peace-loving states,’’ one must wonder 
what this sentence is intended to mean. It certainly suggests that we have learned 
nothing from the blunders of 1919-32 which created the Hitler power in Germany. 

On Indonesia the Canadian government's policy, we are told, has been primari- 
ly directed towards the restoration of ‘‘conditions of normalcy and prosperity” 
because of its desires to see the resumption of the export of the important raw 
materials which this area produces. “At the same time, the Government has 
endeavoured to reconcile these considerations with its desire to encourage and 
recognize the legitimate aspirations of Indonesian nationalism” (p. 63). Fortunate- 
ly for the Canadian government, the Dutch have relieved them of this embarrass- 
ment, and, no doubt, the rubber and tin will soon begin to move into the markets 
of the world. Communism will have scored another moral success in the Far East. 
The explanation of Canadian hesitation on the Draft Convention on Human Rights 
has a lame sound. Also the treatment of the Korean problem, about which the 
present reviewer knows nothing, had a kind of tendentious tone which left one 
wondering what the real facts were. 
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We do not make progress this way. At the risk of tedious repetition, we must 
again insist that the attitudes revealed here, while natural enough in people who 
have lost all patience with the Soviet diplomats they have had to meet, are not the 
attitudes which will achieve our foreign policy objectives. These objectives are 
the maintenance of peace by some long-run achievement of a modus vivendi with 
the Soviet section of the world, and a moral victory over the Soviets which will 
prevent their further penetration in Europe and Asia by moral and political 
weapons. The achievement of these objectives requires on our part the recognition 
of mistakes, the willingness to remedy them, and a readiness to face questions on 
their merits and to stand for “‘right’’ solutions, irrespective of the Soviet stand. 
This view is not naive. It may give the Soviets a few minor diplomatic triumphs. 
But the naiveté is in those who believe that such minor diplomatic triumphs matter 
much, and who refuse to see and understand the nature of the new weapons and 
techniques the Soviets have developed. For example, as this is being written, it 
appears that the Soviets have willingly accepted a diplomatic defeat over the Berlin 
Blockade, and have accepted it because they realize the great propaganda value of 
their ‘‘united Germany” campaign, and the great moral victory they may be able 
to achieve by appearing as the proponents of a ‘‘peace offensive.” At the moment, 
and this may all have changed by the time these words are in print, the newspapers 
of the West have greeted all this as a great diplomatic victory, have indicated that 
the West has no positive programme for Germany at all, and, in inspired stories 
from Washington, have suggested that now we have the Soviets ‘‘on the run’’ we 
should make no compromises and force diplomatic concession after diplomatic 
concession from them. Such a policy, of course, plays directly into their hands. 
Whatever Americans and Canadians can be made to believe by their newspapers, 
Europeans and Asiatics are going to draw very different conclusions. What appears 
to be a major defeat for the Soviets may be turned into a great victory in the moral 
struggle for the loyalty of men’s minds. We ought to win victory after victory 
because, fundamentally, we are morally stronger, morally superior. That is the 
great fact which can give us both ideological victory and peace. Communism 
ought not to be feared in the West. It can be feared only by those who, faithless 
to the liberal tradition, are troubled by a sense of guilt, who perpetually struggle 
to score the minor pricks of petty diplomatic triumphs or little victories in inter- 
national debate. What we must aim at is a genuine moral victory, which is in our 
hands if we will take it. But that may require the courage to confess our sins and 
errors, to suffer some diplomatic humiliation, to endure some compromise, to 
restrain our pet hates and prejudices, to decide that it is better to live at peace 
with our heretical neighbours now, rather than after a destructive war, and so to 
live according to the liberal and Christian principles which are the glory of our 
civilization. 

If we forget for a moment the confusing cross-currents of nationalism and think 
only in terms of the great movements and forces which move the world today, we 
can see, I believe, that the ideas which seize men’s minds will ultimately determine 
our future fate. Of these systems of ideas, communism has again and again proved 
that it is stronger than reaction. If it is to be opposed only by reaction it must 
in the end triumph. Only liberalism has in the past defeated communism, and 
only the liberal, Christian tradition can now defeat it. Thus the test for the West 
is whether, in those countries which have had the advantage of a liberal tradition, 
that tradition can still inspire policy. If it can, our way of life can be preserved 
and probably without military warfare. If it cannot, we shall be conquered, though 

the conquest may not be a military one. Thus our first defences lie here at home, 
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and we must insist that those who represent us and speak for us in the councils of 
nations be inspired by the faith and traditions which are our strength. 

Since objectivity has been my plea I should turn to the last books on my list 
with relief. Charter of the United Nations—Commentary and Documents by L. M. 
Goodrich and E. Hambro, and War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, Vol. II, 
by L. W. Holborn are books which the New York Times has well called ‘‘indis- 
pensable.” Professor Goodrich and Mr. Hambro have included in their second 
and revised edition an analysis of the practices and growing conventions of the 
United Nations. The book includes a straightforward historical account of the 
formation of the United Nations, the various preliminary proposals and negoti- 
ations, and the preparation of the Charter. The Charter is analysed, and then, in 
turn, the various organs of the United Nations, both in their form and structure 
and their method of operation. There is a thorough-going commentary on the 
Charter and a selection of the major documents. The book includes a valuable 
bibliography. 

War and Peace Aims of the United Nations is also a collection of documents, 
this time of selected communiqués, statements, and policy speeches of United 
Nations leaders. This volume completes the work begun by Miss Holborn and 
Professor Hajo Holborn. It is a book which will be invaluable to historians and 
students both as a secondary source book and also as a guide to primary source 
material. 

Both these books serve a valuable purpose, and scholars and students of 
international politics and law will find them useful. It is not intended as criticism 
of them to say that our great need is for a fundamental reassessment of the values 
and principles of liberal political philosophy and a study of the application of these 
principles to the conduct of foreign policy. Professor Watkins’s book provides us 
with one such fundamental reassessment. The scholars of the West must continue 
the inquiry into the nature, significance, and relevance of the liberal tradition, and 
they must not yield up to business, church, or state their independence and 
objectivity. 

B. S. KEIRSTEAD 
McGill University. 
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The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution. By W. SCHENK. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans Green and Co. 1948. Pp. viii, 180. ($4.50) 

The Makers of the Labour Movement. By MARGARET COLE. London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans Green and Co. 1948. Pp. xv, 319. ($4.50) 

Socialism the British Way. Edited by DonaALD Munro. With a foreword by the 

Rt. Hon. HERBERT Morrison. London: Essential Books. 1948. Pp. 345. 


THESE three books deal in their several ways with a problem for which men have 
been seeking a solution since long before the days of the Puritan Revolution, and 
one which, for obvious reasons, is very much in the public mind at the present 
time. Social justice, social equality, and social democracy are terms that do not 
admit of simple definition. Even among men living in much the same environment, 
either in the seventeenth or in the nineteenth century, there has been no very 
evident agreement on what these things involved. To turn from the career and 
ideas of Lilburne, Winstanley, or John Hales to those of Paine, Owen, or John 
Stuart Mill is to be made keenly aware of the difficulty. Taken together these 
volumes give some indication of the divergence of opinion that has existed among 
Englishmen during the past three centuries, both as to the meaning of the terms, 
and as to the methods by which the ideal is to be realized. 

In form these books are very different. Mr Schenk’s analysis of the social 
theories of the Puritan radicals is essentially historical. The characters and ideas 
with which he deals are kept firmly within the framework of seventeenth-century 
society, and their work is judged in relation to the traditions of that society and to 
the currents of thought that were peculiar to that age. Mrs. Cole’s book consists 
of a series of biographical sketches, outlining the careers and summarizing the ideas 
of a group of men who, in her judgment, have made distinctive contributions to 
the growth of the labour movement. It makes no claim to historical research, and 
it probably adds little or nothing to what is known of these men; but it is a useful 
compendium of knowledge about a number of pioneers whose labours are bearing 
some fruit at the present time. The volume on contemporary socialism in Great 
Britain, to which Mr. Morrison has contributed a few sentences by way of fore- 
word, includes eleven essays by members of the Labour party, explaining the 
achievements of the present government, and suggesting the further measures that 
are necessary, if the minimum objectives are to be attained. It isin the nature of a 
compte rendu combined with a programme of action. The book is on the whole 
free from anything like a doctrinaire theory of socialism; and, with the exception 
of the two ladies who contribute essays, the authors waste little time in recrimi- 
nation or in criticism of earlier governments. 

The political and social theories of the Levellers and other groups of Puritan 
radicals have been dealt with in a number of excellent books during the past few 
years; but Mr. Schenk’s little volume provides some proof, if that were required, 
that the subject is by no means exhausted. He describes it as a “‘study in the 
under-current of Puritanism,” and his work does, in the main, keep him rather in 
the by-ways than at the centre of the great struggle. Yet it is not an unimportant 
aspect of Puritanism with which he is dealing; and although the book is hardly 
more than a survey of the subject, it is one of the most interesting and suggestive 
studies on the period that has appeared in some time. Most of the material which 
he uses has been worked over by other historians; and a good deal of it has been 
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made available in collections by Professor Haller, Professor Sabine, and others. 
Mr. Schenk’s indebtedness to earlier writers, notably to Professor Woodhouse, is 
evident; but his own analysis demonstrates that, even from sources that have 
been diligently worked, much that is interesting and useful may still be gleaned by 
the writer who approaches his task with a fresh and original point of view. 

The purpose of the book, as defined by the author, is to explain “the beliefs 
and aspirations underlying the idea of social justice during the Puritan Revolution, 
and to show their connection with the currents of seventeenth-century thought.” 
He dissents strongly from the established mode of judging the work of these men 
mainly by reference to the standards of a later age, when the pattern of thought 
was determined by wholly different conditions; and in the course of his argument 
he has some telling criticism of the kind of interpretation in which Lilburne appears 
as an under-developed Tom Paine, who has not yet freed himself from the trammels 
of religion, or in which much time and labour are given to fixing the precise place 
of Gerrard Winstanley in the succession of prophets extending from John of 
Leyden to Karl Marx. 

At the present time, he observes, questions of social justice or social equality 
are considered almost exclusively in terms of material comfort or discomfort. 
“That is in accord with the prevailing view of life’; but in the seventeenth century 
it was not necessarily so simple. It is evident that the discontent existing at that 
time was directly related to the economic changes which had been gathering 
momentum during the preceding century, and which pressed with peculiar severity 
upon the small tenants and the labouring classes. But there was more to it than 
that. “The same material challenge does not always produce the same result.” 
What the result will be in any particular situation depends, to some extent at 
least, “upon the prevailing notion of what constitutes social justice.” 

On that subject there was, of course, no uniformity of opinion. There was, on 
the contrary, a bewildering variety of theories, ranging all the way from the 
individualism, and the legal and political equality advocated by Lilburne, to the 
utopian and fantastic schemes put forth by the Fifth Monarchy men and other 
extreme sectaries. All these men were Puritans. All were, in their several ways— 
often very curious ways indeed—imbued with the idea of Christian community. 
But the Puritanism here revealed is something very different from that which 
prevailed in the Long Parliament, in the Westminster Assembly, or among the 
“gentlemen independents,” who took matters into their own hands in 1649, and 
who quickly showed that they had no sympathy with any such notions as these. 

Little consideration is here given to the question of conflict between Charles I 
and the new wealthy classes who now controlled the House of Commons; but it is 
clear that Mr. Schenk takes a more favourable view of the king’s policy than some 
other writers have done. He is convinced that an attempt was being made to carry 
out a “well-intentioned general policy,’’ which he describes as “fundamentally 
nothing else but a continuation of the paternal rule of the Tudors”; and he rejects 
the view that the measures to regulate the social and economic life of the country 
were “mere makeshifts designed to uphold a system of arbitrary rule.”” The point 
is debatable, but it is not strictly relevant to the main purpose of this book. When 
the agitation for social justice and social equality began in earnest at the close of 
the Civil War, the king’s policy was no longer a matter of any importance. 

On the social level at least, and to a large extent on the political level as well, 
the attack of these radicals was directed mainly against the Long Parliament and 
the classes which it represented. The king and his followers did not, of course, 
escape. He was the representative of the “‘Norman tyranny” which had destroyed 
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the mythical social democracy of Anglo-Saxon England, and his power remained 
one of the major obstacles. But the evils of which they complained—usury, 
enclosures, the neglect of the poor, the harsh treatment of prisoners, the excise 
which bore heavily on the humbler classes, above all, the growing spirit of com- 
mercialism which was rapidly destroying the old social relationships—were as- 
sociated primarily with the new men of wealth, the men who, in Mr. Schenk’s words, 
had “‘to a greater extent than other social groups, absorbed the manifold secularising 
tendencies which had been gathering strength since the later middle ages.” 

In their protest against changes which they but dimly understood, these men 
turned instinctively to the past. Their notion of the relationship which should 
obtain among Christian men was derived from their reading—often an idealized 
and inaccurate reading—of history, in particular, from their view of the relations 
which they assumed to have existed among thc early Christians. They lived in a 
society which still retained much of its medieval character, and their natural 
affinity, as Mr. Schenk observes, was with men like William Langland and other 
medieval reformers. To identify their doctrines with theories of socialism and 
communism developed at a later time under the conditions created by the industrial 
revolution and the spread of utilitarian ethics, is to miss the real significance of 
what they were attempting to do. 

The point is well illustrated by the career of William Walwyn, the most attrac- 
tive figure here dealt with, and one of the finest representatives of what was best in 
Puritanism. His political opinions made him a natural ally of Lilburne, and his 
trenchant criticism of the Long Parliament began to appear early in the campaign. 
His wealth, which no doubt aided in financing Leveller propaganda, did not induce 
in him, as it seems to have done in many men of his class, the belief that “worldly 
success was a mark of spiritual election.’ In some sense he was perhaps a 
communist. At least the charge was made by his enemies, and, unlike Lilburne, 
he made no serious effort to refute it. But his communism, like that of Winstanley 
and the Diggers with whom he deeply sympathized, has little resemblance to the 
doctrine bearing the same name to be given to the world two centuries later. 
“Most of his views on social and economic matters,’’ says Mr. Schenk, ‘were 
derived from his conception of practical Christianity.” He has often been described 
as the most advanced radical of the age; but Mr. Schenk probably puts the 
emphasis more correctly when he describes him as ‘‘the heir to the Christian sect 
tradition,”’ with its claim to Christian equality, and its “bitter denunciation of the 
unbrotherliness of the social institutions of this world.” 

Walwyn was essentially a man of peace. Many of his contemporaries, 
especially among the extreme sectaries, were more violent. As a group these 
radicals were undiscriminating in their attack on the things which they did not like 
in this new society; and had they had their way they would have destroyed much 
that it was necessary to preserve. On many points their political theories antici- 
pated the future. Their social theories seem to have had their roots in the past; 
and Mr. Schenk discovers in them, however distorted and transmuted, a good deal 
of the “social teaching of the medieval church.” They had little knowledge of the 
intricacies of the problem of sovereignty that was being debated in high places. 
Their concern was with social, rather than with political issues, and they probably 
had an instinctive feeling that in a community in which social relationships were 
to be determined by the simple canons of business ethics as these were interpreted 
by the ruling classes, they had no very promising future. The social and economic 
history of England from the Puritan Commonwealth to the emergence of the 
Chartists affords some proof that their fears were not wholly groundless. 

To most of the characters dealt with in Mrs. Cole’s collection of biographies, 
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these Puritan radicals would probably have seemed a very strange crew. Cobbett 
would no doubt have understood and sympathized with much of what they were 
attempting. Feargus O’Connor, the only Chartist leader included in the list, could 
have matched them in the violence with which they denounced current social evils. 
George Lansbury, with his broad tolerance and his genuine passion for social 
justice, would have found a good deal in common, especially with men like Walwyn 
and Lilburne. But to men like Paine, Place, Blatchford, and others, much of what 
was valued most highly by their seventeenth-century “forerunners” would have 
seemed worthless, if not a positive deterrent to the reforms which they advocated. 
The difference between the two groups is striking; and the contrast, even when the 
later portraits are lighted by Mrs. Cole’s ardent enthusiasm, does not induce the 
reflection that the change was all gain. 

Virtually all aspects of the Labour movement since the end of the eighteenth 
century are represented in this gallery; but the precise nature of the contribution 
made by some of the earlier figures is not very clear. Tom Paine has pride of place 
in the collection, and Mrs. Cole writes of him with boundless enthusiasm. Some 
of the claims, particularly as to his work in America, and as to the influence of the 
Rights of Man and his attacks on organized religion, would seem to be somewhat 
excessive. The essays on Cobbett and Mill are among the weakest in the book. 
For the former Mrs. Cole has no sympathy. For the latter she seems to have too 
much. At least her desire to include him in her list of ‘‘Makers” has led to some 
exaggeration of those elements in his thought which lean towards socialism, and 
to understatement, if not to omission of those which tend in an opposite direction. 

With the later figures, grouped under the curious title of ‘Setting Two,”’ Mrs. 
Cole is evidently more at home; and there are a number of excellent portraits 
among these essays. The best are perhaps those on Keir Hardie and George 
Lansbury. Each figure in the book is presumably intended to represent a particular 
aspect of the developing Labour movement. In some instances the movement or 
the theory is a little too prominent, and the man himself remains a rather colourless 
lay figure. That is not true of Hardie and Lansbury; and when all allowance is 
made for the writer’s personal predilections, they stand out as truly admirable 
characters; fearless fighters for what they conceive to be the right, deeply moved 
over the sufferings—too often the quite unnecessary sufferings—of the poor, and, 
especially in the case of Lansbury, filled with a genuine spirit of Christian charity, 
which governed his relations with his fellowmen, but did not make him a less 
redoubtable opponent. 

The essays on Sidney Webb and Arthur Henderson are clearly a labour of 
love. Henderson’s statesmanship is rated very highly; and Mrs. Cole shares the 
opinion, evidently heid by many members of her party, that, had he been chosen 
as leader instead of MacDonald, victory would have come much sooner than it did. 
It is a little early to form a judgment, but it seems unlikely that Henderson’s 
achievements, either in the domestic field, or in international affairs, will appear in 
retrospect to be quite so important as is here assumed. 

The partisan character of Mrs. Cole’s work is nowhere more evident than in 
her treatment of MacDonald. Not only is he not included among those who have 
made the Labour party, but advantage is taken of every opportunity that offers 
to blast such reputation as he still possesses. Indeed, Mrs. Cole goes so far in this 
matter that the reader is left wondering how MacDonald and Snowden ever came 
to be accepted as members, much less as leaders among this group of clear-sighted, 
hard-headed Labour politicians. The book is apparently intended for the general 

reader, but more serious students will find it useful. As a piece of historical writing 
its value is somewhat impaired by the excessive claims made on behalf of some of 
these men, and by the author's partisan attitude. 
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Most of tie essays in the volume on Socialism the British Way are intended to 
explain the various measures adopted by the present government to give effect to 
this very practical, matter-of-fact kind of socialism. The emphasis throughout is 
on social democracy, and the methods here described are thoroughly empirical. 
Socialism is generally assumed to be nothing more than the extension to the sphere 
of social and economic affairs of those principles of democracy which have already 
been applied in the political sphere. The credo is stated quite simply by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson in the best essay in the book. “I believe,” he says, “that, even 
as in the nineteenth century, we achieved political freedom without revolution, so 
also in the twentieth century, we can achieve social justice without tyranny.” The 
book is an attempt, on the whole a fairly successful attempt, to explain the steps 
that are being taken to put that belief into practice. 

Few of these essays call for special comment. Mr. Cole’s chapter on the 
nationalization of industry is marked by all that author’s clarity of thought and 
vigour of expression. The argument proceeds upon the ground that the industries 
selected are either ‘common services,” or, as in the case of the steel industry, that 
their organization tends to be monopolistic. The socialization of such industries 
will, in his judgment, ensure “all the benefits of monopoly without any of its draw- 
backs’; and he is confident that, within the industries brought under state control, 
there can be created a practical form of industrial democracy that will be an example 
to other industries in Great Britain and elsewhere. Other chapters deal with the 
place of private industry in the new order, with the role of the trade unions, and with 
the manner in which taxation is being used to effect some redistribution of the 
national income. Mrs. Cole's essay on “Social Security and Personal Life” is one 
of the least satisfactory. Nothing escapes her notice, from the regulation of the 
universities to the ‘‘re-tooling of the nation’s kitchens’; and one is left with the 
impression that, if and when all this is brought about, there will no doubt be a good 
deal of security, but there may not be much that can properly be called personal life. 

Mr. Hardie’s essay on ‘Socialism and Parliament” raises more important 
issues. It is in the main a defence of the measures adopted by the government to 
expedite the passing of legislation, partly by reducing the time for which the 
House of Lords may delay bills, partly by changes in the rules governing the conduct 
of business in committees of the House of Commons. There is no doubt a good case 
for further reform of the House of Lords, although the argument here presented 
would be more convincing if the purpose of the present bill were to remodel the 
upper house, and not merely to shorten the time in which it may apply its veto. 
More important are the considerations upon which his whole argument rests. “The 
characteristic weakness of democracy,”’ says Mr. Hardie, “‘is not that it spends too 
little time in thinking, but that it spends too much.” There is no need, as he sees 
it, of extended discussion of these controversial measures. ‘What is required of 
parliament now is abundant, flexible, and above all, rapid legislation.” That his 
methods of pushing through this abundant legislation involve an even greater 
surrender of the independence of the House of Commons than has been known in 
the past, either does not occur to Mr. Hardie, or i> not regarded as a matter of any 
importance. If his views are those of his party—and presumably they are—then 
it seems probable that parliament will have an even less important part in the great 
legislation of the future than it has had in the past generation. Social democracy 
may be in the making, but on Mr. Hardie’s principles, parliamentary democracy 
has not so assured a future. 

Miss Hinden’s essay on the ‘‘Labour Government and the Empire” is an 
interesting survey of the measures adopted during the past three years to hasten 
the development of self-government in the dependent colonies, and to carry out 
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large schemes of social and economic reconstruction, designed in part to aid in the 
solution of Britain’s economic problems, but in the main to benefit the peoples of 
the regions affected. There are brief passages on developments in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, but the interest centres mainly on the African colonies and the West 
Indies; and this account of the measures already undertaken, or now in course of 
preparation, will be of interest to more than her British readers. Most students of 
the subject will dissent from Miss Hinden’s sweeping condemnation of British 
imperialism before 1945, and many will have some doubt on whether the peoples 
of the African dependencies are either so eager or so ready for self-government as 
is here assumed. Mr. Attlee’s pronouncement in 1946, that “‘we wish to retain no 
unwilling peoples within the Commonwealth,” was neither so novel an idea, nor so 
exclusively the view of socialist thinkers as is here suggested. 

It is not the least of the merits of Mr. Nicolson’s brilliant essay on foreign 
policy that, by comparison with some other contributors to this volume, he brings 
to his task the knowledge and judgment of a historian. This paper is squarely on 
the right wing of the Labour party, and it will probably not be popular with certain 
other sections. But it says a number of things which need to be said about the 
principles of British policy in the past, about the dangers of wishful thinking in the 
formulation or the execution of a policy at the present time, above all, about the 
present state of Anglo-Russian relations and the causes of disagreement. Mr. 
Attlee is here quoted to better purpose: ‘‘We can formulate a most admirable policy, 
the policy which we think the world should follow: but we cannot get the world to 
follow it just by formulating it.”” That might well be taken as the text of Mr. 
Nicolson’s comments on the present situation. His analysis of the difficulties with 
which the government is confronted leaves no doubt as to his views on the major 
issue. “It would be wrong,”’ he says, ‘“‘to pretend that the problem of our relations 
with Russia is anything but the crux and centre of all discussion on socialist foreign 
policy.” He deals frankly and sympathetically with those whose constant wish is 
for closer understanding with the U.S.S.R., but he points out, on the record of the 
past three years, the utter impossibility of establishing a relationship that can 
even remotely be described as friendly; and he concludes by expressing his con- 
viction that ‘“‘between British Socialism and Russian policy there exists no real 
community of thought or feeling.”” This is beyond comparison the finest essay in 
the book, and it alone would justify the publication. 

In a final chapter Mr. Michael Young surveys the problems that are yet to be 
dealt with. Much of this is speculation, but in some of the more interesting passages 
in the essay the author re-states the socialist ideal in clear and simple terms. 
“Socialists,” he says, “have never been content that democracy should be confined 
to politics.” They regard it, not simply as a form of government, but as a way of 
life; and it can have no reality until its principles are extended through the whole 
range of the country’s economic life, until “‘the people have the same rights in their 
work as they now have in politics.” The analogy may not be so exact as Mr. Young 
assumes; but his readers will agree that, in attempting this great experiment, no 
country is better fitted than is Britain, ‘“‘with its long tradition of democratic action 
and its deep-seated habit of tolerance.” The problems here analysed are wholly 
different from anything which the seventeenth-century advocates of social justice 
could have conceived, and the methods are probably not those which would have 
commended themselves to Lilburne and Walwyn and their contemporaries. But to 
the development of democracy, and to the tolerance which alone makes democratic 
action possible, they have contributed in some measure to such success as has been 
achieved. 


The University of Toronto. D. J. McDouGaLL 
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The Canadian Japanese and World War II: A Sociological and Psychological 
Account. By Forrest E. La VIOLETTE. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1948. Pp. x, 332. ($3.75) 


In this important book Dr. La Violette, already known for his study of the as- 
similation of Japanese in the American community, presents the results of his 
investigation from 1943 to 1947 of the problems created during the Second World 
War by the presence in Canada of people of Japanese ancestry. Although no 
systematic account of the methods and materials of his research is given, textual 
references and numerous footnotes indicate the exhaustive character of Dr. La 
Violette’s scrutiny of documentary sources as well as his devotion to the minutest 
requirements of sociological field work. He seems to have missed no relevant 
paragraph in newspapers or in the House of Commons debates; and the exacting 
quality of his field work is attested at many points, such as in his description of the 
physical conditions under which displaced Japanese lived in the Cherry Orchard 
at New Denver. The book is equally satisfying in its theoretical approach: the 
results of a careful factual investigation are never rigidly interpreted in terms of 
the conceptual framework of any single sociological school. The irenic quality of 
Dr. La Violette’s mind, his broad knowledge of the social sciences, and his long 
experience with the Japanese in the United States give his analysis of the so-called 
“British Columbia problem”’ an unusual significance for the sociologist, the his- 
torian, and the social philosopher. As befits a sociologist, he eschews value judg- 
ments, but, as Professor H. F. Angus points out in the preface, “‘it is open to the 
reader, if he has a sense of civic responsibility, to supplement a sociological and 
psychological account of what has happened by an ethical judgment of his own.” 


The first chapter contains a comprehensive account of pre-war British Co- 
lumbian attitudes to the Japanese, which are analysed in terms of three major 
stereotypes—‘‘Standard of Living,’ ‘‘Inassimilability,’”’ and ‘Peaceful Pene- 
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tration.”’ In the second chapter the impact of the war crisis on public opinion, the 
security measures taken before and after Pearl Harbor, and the factors leading to 
the federal government's decision to evacuate all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the Pacific coastal area are outlined. Two chapters entitled ‘Moving Time” and 
“Breaking Up Little Tokyo” give vivid descriptions of the way in which the 
Japanese, thousands of them Canadian citizens by naturalization or by birth, were 
torn up by the roots and, with scarcely any personal property and often with 
hopelessly inadequate funds, forced to begin life anew, under the most desperate 
physical, economic, and psychological conditions, in interior regions of British 
Columbia, in the Prairie Provinces, or in eastern Canada. Three chapters are 
devoted to a detailed description of the problems of housing, medical care and 
welfare, education, employment, and race prejudice that had to be faced both by 
the Canadian government and the Japanese in each of these areas of resettlement. 
A penetrating analysis of the results of the government’s resettlement policy is 
followed by discussions of the property problem, of the programme of segregation 
and repatriation, and of the Supreme Court Case which tested the validity of the 
three orders-in-council by which Mr. Mackenzie King’s cabinet sought, after 
several years of “‘drift,” a solution of the Japanese problem. In the concluding 
chapter entitled, somewhat ironically, ‘The Will of the People,”” Dr. La Violette 
undertakes an assessment of the social and psychological factors which have 
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functioned in British Columbia and, to a certain extent, throughout the rest of 
Canada, to produce both the existing attitudes to the Japanese and the attempted 
solution of the problem by means of evacuation. There are five informing ap- 
pendices: the first, which deals with legal discrimination against the Japanese and 
other Orientals in British Columbia in terms of the problem of Canadian citizenship, 
should be reprinted and given the widest circulation by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, the principal sponsor of Dr. La Violette’s research and 
publication. 

Both the government’s decision to evacuate the Japanese and the manner in 
which the evacuation was carried out have given rise, as everyone knows, to bitter, 
unresolved controversies. One of the book’s greatest merits is the restraint with 
which Dr. La Violette deals with the violent clash of opinions. But there are 
occasions when caution may be something less than a virtue. One might criticize 
the author for undue restraint in his account of certain incidents and for rather 
summary treatment of Japanese attitudes. Consider, for example, his discussion 
of the activities of Mr. Etsuji Morii, the chairman of the Liaison Committee which 
served as a point of contact between the British Columbia Security Commission 
and the Japanese communities. The restricted account given in pages 83 to 87 
scarcely conveys an adequate impression of the uproar which the selection and 
use of Mr. Morii by government officials produced among both the Japanese and 
their Occidental friends in British Columbia who were familiar with the situation 
at the time. 

The book, however, unquestionably provides an authentic, though necessarily 
incomplete, picture of the social significance of Japanese evacuation in British 
Columbia and other sections of Canada: through the sensitive eyes of a highly- 
trained sociologist Canadians may see, perhaps for the first time, their national 
mirror image; and they will be shocked at what they see. For, among other sights, 
the mirror image reveals that the extreme and even vindictive attitudes of certain 
British Columbians toward the Japanese are surface manifestations or “indications 
of profound psychological problems which are an integral part of the struggle to 
establish a stable society in the Pacific area, which has experienced historically very 
rapid change, and . . . consequent social instability” (p. 276). The geographical 
isolation, the recentness of settlement, and the exceedingly low birth rate of British 
Columbia have been major factors in the determination of the racial attitudes of 
the region, which is at the same time the most British and the most Americanized 
province in Canada. 

To what extent did the will of the people function in the determination of the 
federal government’s evacuation policies? Contrary to the belief of many, Dr. 
La Violette correctly maintains that ‘‘for four years, no important clues were given 
to Mr. King and his Cabinet as to what the majority of Canadians wanted done. 
This, in effect, gave greater importance to the political pressure from British 
Columbia applied through the Members of Parliament” (p. 292). While various 
aspects of the government’s handling of evacuation and resettlement shock one’s 
sensibilities, the supreme moral indictment must unquestionably be reserved for 
the indiscriminate manner in which the government liquidated the property of 
Canadian citizens of Japanese ancestry without the owners’ consent. Did the 
concept of citizenship have no significance at all for Mr. King and his cabinet? 
Granted that the government was subjected to powerful pressure, it still cannot be 
absolved from all moral responsibility for the incredible sufferings which the Ca- 
nadian Japanese experienced as a result of the forced sale of their homes and other 
property. But neither historians nor biographers in future generations should 
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forget that the guilt of Mr. King and his cabinet is the mirror image of the guilt of 
all Canadians. This is the ethical judgment for which Professor Angus calls in his 
preface. 

Dr. La Violette’s study will have permanent value for historians, political 
scientists, and sociologists: the social historian will find in it an unparalleled 
repository of facts concerning the Japanese problem and its attempted solution 
during the years from 1942 to 1947; the political scientist will go to it for a detailed 
description of the functioning of the democratic political process with respect to a 
uniquely difficult problem in a uniquely troubled era; and the sociologist will 
consult it not only for its wealth of content but even more for the new vistas of 
social research in Canada which its author opens up. For he makes it clear that 
we do not know how Canadians think; nor do we know what the premises of social 
action are in Canada. In the new questions that it raises his book makes a contri- 
bution to the ever-increasing social awareness of humanity. 

Joun A. IRvING 
Victoria College, 
The University of Toronto. 


Francois Bigot: Administrateur francais. 2 vols. By Guy Fr&GauLt. Montréal: 
Etudes de I’Institut d'Histoire de Amérique francaise. 1948. Pp. 442; 415. 


THE bibliography of this work cannot but impress the reader. It comes at the 
very beginning, right after the title page; it fills twenty-two pages; and it is 
annotated. Here the author wisely explains the nature of the various manuscript 
series that he has used, and he occasionally appraises the secondary works that he 
has consulted. He condemns Lauvriére’s La Tragédie d'un peuple for many things, 
including inaccuracy, though he himself is inaccurate in giving the date of publi- 
cation as 1924 instead of 1922. But this is an amusing pecadillo. The bibliography 
is good, though it is padded with a number of unnecessary items, such as Casey's 
Catalogue of Pamphlets and Parker's Guide, and it omits Brebner’s New England's 
Outpost: Acadia before the Conquest of Canada, Doughty’s monumental six volumes 
on the Siege of Quebec, and Gipson’s Zones of International Conflict. The index is 
also good. 

The first chapter, which is a thorough investigation into the background of 
Bigot, corrects some loose notions that have long been current. Bigot was born in 
January, 1703 of a bourgeois family that had no particular distinction. His only 
connexion with the old noblesse seems to have been through the marriage of female 
relatives who were not of his immediate family. He began his public career as a 
very junior clerk at the age of twenty, and until he was twenty-five he had no 
advancement. Then he began to rise, apparently because his ability attracted 
attention. Three years later he was appointed commissary of the marine and sent 
to Rochefort. His eight years there were probably the best in his life, for he often 
wished to return to them. 

At the age of thirty-six, Bigot was dispatched to Louisbourg as directing 
commissary. He later said that he did not want to go but accepted the appointment 
as a necessary step to gain the intendancy of a naval port in France. Adam Shortt 
referred to ‘‘contemporary evidence,”’ without citing it, “that this professed re- 
luctance was a diplomatic afterthought.”” But Professor Frégault has not been 
able to find this evidence, and he inclines to the opposite opinion. He devotes two 
hundred pages to the Louisbourg phase of Bigot’s career; but he tells us more about 
the fortress, the port, and the colony than he does about the man and his services. 
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For this disappointment, the available records may be responsible. We catch 
glimpses of corrupt operations, which were common in French domestic and 
colonial administration, and are left wondering how much of Bigot’s fortune was 
acquired there. That he later exaggerated it, to minimize what he accumulated 
in Canada, is a natural suspicion which the author shares. He also absolves Bigot 
of any responsibility for the mutiny of December, 1744. But we still have only 
vague ideas of why his administration in Louisbourg gave him such a fine repu- 
tation that he was selected as commissary of the great and disastrous d’Anville 
expedition. Incidentally, the chapter on this expedition is one of the best in the 
two volumes, and it quotes the royal instructions for a French deportation of 
Acadians. Professor Frégault’s comment is: ‘“‘Le seul mérite de la France fut-il de 
se trouver, malgré elle, dans l’impossibilité physique de perpétrer le méfait qui, 
neuf ans plus tard, fera la honte de sa rivale?”” He seems to think that “‘le crime 
de 1755” was ordered by London. 

The author deals at great length with Bigot’s administration in Canada, of 
which he has hardly a good word to say because he has explored only one aspect 
of it. His sole concern is to expose in elaborate detail the corruption of the régime 
over which the intendant presided under the protection of La Porte, the chief clerk 
of the ever changing minister of marine and colonies. The sordid story is divided 
into two periods. Before going to Canada in 1748, Bigot entered into partnership 
with his fellow townsman of Bordeaux, Abraham Gradis. This prosperous 
merchant shipped goods to Bigot on private as well as public account, Gradis 
providing all the capital and sharing the profits with the intendant as stipulated in 
their contract, until their formal partnership came to an end in 1755. In the second 
period, Bigot was in league with Cadet, purveyor-general for the French forces in 
Canada. Gradis, however, did not pass out of the picture until it ended with the 
fall of New France. 

Strong antipathies are shown by the author throughout the story. This is 
evident in the majority of the many references to Gradis. Professor Frégault is 
such a partisan of Vaudreuil that he has little use for Montcalm except as a witness 
against Bigot. He even makes the French general responsible for the improper 
guarding of the vital spot where Vergor was surprised and for fatal military blunders 
in the Battle of the Plains. He excuses the governor for not exposing the in- 
tendant’s villainies, and he completely ignores Vaudreuil’s eulogy of Bigot’s 
ability and public services. He paints Péan in the darkest colours, and then sees 
nothing wrong in the governor's dispatch of this official to offset Bougainville’s 
revealing mission to France in 1758. He curses Cadet as nothing but a gigantic 
scoundrel, though contemporary critics and enemies testified to the remarkable 
efficiency of that individual in supplying the army. He is all for little business 
against big business, and he seems to assume that the profit motive is always the 
enemy o. the public welfare. 

In the end, however, Professor Frégault displays a sense of proportion when 
he finds that the trials in France were decidedly political; and when he reaches 
the same conclusion as Adam Shortt, that Bigot simply adopted and perfected a 
system of corruption that had long been eating through the French administration. 

Physically, the author has let his pen run away with him. What he has to 
say could be presented much more effectively in half the space of this work. 


A. L. Burt 
The University of Minnesota. 
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Halifax, Warden of the North. By THomas H. RapDALL. Illustrations by Donatp 
C. Mackay. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1948. Pp. xviii, 348, 
($4.00) 

Historic Halifax, in Tales Told under the Old Town Clock. By WILLIAM Coates 
BoRRETT. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 234, 
($3.00) 

The History of Nova Scotia. By G. G. CAMPBELL. Illustrations by Donap C. 
Mackay. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 
288. ($4.00) 


THESE three volumes, although differing in content and scope, have at least one 
common factor. They are written primarily for the general reader rather than for 
the well-informed student of Nova Scotian history. Halifax, Warden of the North 
is a ‘‘single readable book based on selective research,” not a definitive history of 
Halifax during its first two centuries. Historic Halifax is a collection of stories 
selected from a popular series of radio talks given by the author. The History of 
Nova Scotia is a short and interesting account of discovery, settlement, and 
development. 

In Halifax, Warden of the North, Thomas Raddall uses effectively the literary 
skill which has won for him such a prominent position in the field of the historical 
novel. This is a lively and fascinating tale of Halifax from the beginning to the 
present, but it has much more than entertainment value. Arresting narrative, 
vivid description, and flashes of humour are combined with sound analysis, a dis- 
criminating use of most of the available sources, and accuracy based on painstaking 
research. 

The author is adept at recreating the past, enabling the reader to follow the 
changing fortunes of Halifax, in peace and war, as through the eyes of a con- 
temporary. The need for caution in the use of this device by the historian is 
apparent. The visit of Prince Arthur in 1869, for instance, obscured for Haligonians 
the opening of the Suez Canal, ‘which drove another nail in the coffin of the sailing 
ship” (p. 222). However, the author usually places significant events and develop- 
ments in proper perspective. The strategic role of the garrison town and naval 
base is emphasized constant!y as well as the consequent social problems of the 
of{ten-out-numbered civilians: ‘‘Halifax was a fortress and the civilians were 
interlopers’’ (p. 98). 

The serious student will feel that the spectacular and the spicy receive a 
disproportionate share of attention. He will regret, too, that there is no indication 
of sources in the text or in footnotes, but will find the bibliography extremely useful. 
Attractively bound, with excellent illustrations and a good index, this book is 
undoubtedly the most valuable single contribution to a popular knowledge and 
understanding of the history of the old city which Kipling aptly called ‘‘Warden 
of the North.” 

As a series of tales, Historic Halifax makes no pretense of being history. 
Primarily a contribution to the bicentenary of Halifax, these radio talks are repro- 
duced with the purpose of sustaining and extending the interest which the author 
has aroused in the past of the city and in the many visible reminders of it. As he 
says, “every inch of old Halifax and every old stone building has a tale it can tell,” 
and W. C. Borrett is an enthusiastic and competent guide and interpreter. It is 
impossible not to catch something of the emotional appeal which the past has for 
him. A useful addition would be a map of the city. 

In his History of Nova Scotia, G. G. Campbell falls short of meeting the need 
for a brief but comprehensive history making use of the valuable research done 
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within the last two decades, particularly by the staff of the Nova Scotia Archives. 
The chief reason for this is that his account is reasonably complete only to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The two pages devoted to Confederation and 
the eight-page epilogue constitute an inadequate treatment of the last eighty-five 
years. Otherwise the author has made good use of the available secondary sources 
and, within the limits he has set, his account is authentic and well-told. He places 
proper emphasis on the influence of New England and his treatment of the immi- 
gration and settlement of the various racial stocks is particularly good. 


WItrrep I. SMITH 
The University of Saskatchewan. 


Saint Croix, the Sentinel River: Historical Sketches of Its Discovery, Early Conflicts 
and Final Occupation by English and American Settlers with Some Comments 
on Indian Life. By Guy Murcuiz. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
[Toronto: Collins]. 1947. Pp. xx, 281. ($4.00) 


THE impulse to record the history of the St. Croix has sprung in the case of 
this author from his captivation by the genius of the place. When the sights, 
sounds, and storied past of a locality combine to inform an imaginative mind, the 
result is likely to be pleasing as well as instructive. It may, however, expose the 
author to the fallacy of assuming that earlier local events stand in a causal relation- 
ship with those that come later, when in reality these later events are far more 
attributable to contemporary thought and action of a more generalized nature or 
to those that exert their influence from metropolitan sources. This has been 
particularly true of a peripheral region like the valley of the St. Croix which forms 
the most easterly part of the boundary between Canada and the United States. 
An author may dodge the issue by avoiding the explicit interpretation of causes 
and resorting to chronicle, or by keeping his locality in the foreground and at the 
same time presenting its history in the light of the wider determinants. Colonel 
Murchie has preserved intelligibility and interest by combining something of both 
points of view in a readable narrative that is enlivened at times by curious events 
and colourful personalities. While his genial pen is sometimes allowed to stray into 
irrelevancies like the account of the slavery issue in the Southern States or the 
death of Nelson, it also serves as a ready instrument of the author's sense of 
humour and eye for eccentricities of character. Benjamin Church’s attack on St. 
Croix in 1704 was truly Falstaffian, and the Owens who presided like feudal lords 
over the destiny of the island of Campobello from 1771 to 1857 were sometimes 
mean and sometimes comic, but almost always picturesque. 

The chief matters of interest to the student of the French régime in Acadia 
are the settlement of de Monts and Champlain on Dochet Island in 1604, and the 
fact that a region whose history began thus early should have been so valueless to 
the uses of imperialism as to have passed almost totally out of the record for the 
ensuing hundred years. The author throws no fresh light on the first subject except 
perhaps that the fortification of the island and the subsequent withdrawal to Port 
Royal represented in part a reaction to a potential menace from the English rather 
than from the Indians. He attempts no general assessment of the reasons for the 
second, beyond references to the terrors of Indian warfare and the difficulty of 
developing a country that so frequently changed hands during the seventeenth 
century. This error of omission is more serious than those of a factual nature such 
as the identification of Membertou as an Etchemin instead of as a Micmac, the 
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misplacement of the Oromocto River on the maps on the end-papers, or the refer- 
ence to sixty-two volumes of the Thwaites edition of the Jesuit Relations when 
there are in reality seventy-three. The Indians at Passamaquoddy did not know 
of the remedy for scurvy used by Cartier at Stadacona, and, apart from the fact 
that these Indians were not given to thievery, it should have occasioned no surprise 
that they did not steal the salt left at the abandoned settlement since they had a 
strong distaste for that substance. In view of the accessible modern studies of 
Indian folklore and place nomenclature, there would appear to be less excuse for 
entertaining the possibility of a Norse derivation of local aboriginal legend, for 
attributing names like Fundy and Canada to the Portuguese, than for the suppo- 
sition that St. Croix might have been the site of the first protestant religious service 
in America, since, after all, Villegagnon’s Brazilian colony of 1555 might not readily 
come to mind. 

The later history of the St. Croix provides an example of the triumph of 
geographical propinquity and a community of habits, interests, and ideals over the 
difference in political allegiance that separates the inhabitants of St. Stephen, N.B. 
from those of Calais, Maine. ‘‘St. Stephen supplies Calais with its water and 
principal hospital service. Calais lights St. Stephen. The fire-department of each 
covers the fires of both.” This “‘practical internationalism,” reinforced by inter- 
marriage and close business relations, is thought of with pride in both places, and 
is the product of a long development. The Treaty of 1783 had named the St. Croix 
boundary but did not determine its location, and it was not until the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842 that the inhabitants could be certain which country they 
lived in, a condition that was particularly true of the dwellers on the islands in 
Passamaquoddy Bay to whom smuggling was an important means of livelihood, as 
well as a source of supply for the Maritime Provinces. Temporarily halted by the 
surprising British capture of Eastport, Maine, in 1814, it long continued to 
strengthen the community of interest between those on either side of the uncertain 
boundary. Gunpowder collected for the defence of St. Stephen in 1812, was turned 
over to Calais for its Fourth of July celebration, and the alarm of St. Stephen at 
the menace of Fenian invasion in 1866 caused amusement but no loss of good 
will on the part of the people of Calais. It is a tribute to the impartiality of the 
author and an exemplification of the theme of his book, that it is often difficult to 
tell which side of the “‘sentinel river’’ he calls his home. 

A. G. BAILEY 
The University of New Brunswick. 


(CP) The Story of the Canadian Press. By M. E. Nicnots. With a foreword by 
LEONARD W. BROCKINGTON. Toronto, Vancouver, Halifax: Ryerson Press. 
1948. Pp. xvi, 327. ($5.00) 


ALTHOUGH the author modestly says that “This book does not pretend to be a 
complete history of The Canadian Press, nor does it confine itself to statements for 
which documentary evidence can be furnished,”’ it is difficult to see how much more 
could have been written about the Canadian Press, and the author's treatment of 
documents appears to be most scholarly. 

In general, Mr. Nichols follows the outline, and agrees with the conclusions, 
presented by Mr. Arthur R. Ford in his account of the Canadian Press published 
in the CANADIAN HistoricaL REviEw, XXIII, September, 1942, 241-6. Mr. 
Nichols outlines the development of co-operative news gathering in Canada in five 
stages (p. 3): 
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(1) September, 1907—Incorporation of the Western Associated Press under the 
laws of Manitoba. This pioneer of co-operative news-gathering in Canada included in 
its membership nearly every daily in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, as well as Port Arthur and Fort William in Ontario. 

(2) September, 1910—Incorporation of Eastern Press Association whose member- 
ship included daily angen in the Maritime Provinces. 

(3) December, 1910—Incorporation of Canadian Press Limited, under the Do- 
minion Companies Act, as a national holding company for AP rights. With a few minor 
exceptions its membership included every daily newspaper in Canada—the first step in 
setting up a national co-operative. Its morning and evening-paper sections served 
Central Provinces papers with news. 

(4) September, 1917—The Central Provinces, the Western Associated Press and 
the Eastern Press Association merged in Canadian Press Limited and national co- 
operative news-gathering on a large scale was firmly established. 

(5) March, 1923—Canadian Press Limited was re-incorporated by special Act of 
Parliament as a non-profit-making co-operative and its corporate name was changed to 
The Canadian Press. Shareholders were paid off; shares were cancelled and a certificate 
of membership was issued to each member. 

Before the creation of the Canadian Press, national and external news services 
were entirely inadequate. This inadequacy was clearly revealed in the meagre 
accounts of the British election of 1905 supplied by the Associated Press and the 
then existing telegraph services. But the 1907 organization did not completely 
solve the problem for there was trouble ahead with the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs. 
In these days of well-organized, well-publicized, and well-paid public relations 
departments in business, it is interesting to see the sublime disregard that the 
C.P.R. had for the press as late as 1910. This year was evidently still in the- 
public-be-damned era. Mr. Nichols gives a full account of the negotiations which 
culminated in the sudden surrender that year by the C.P.R. of its news-gathering 
and selling service. 

The selfishness of many of the Ontario (and particularly Toronto) papers, the 
early struggles of the co-operative, the arguments over government subsidies to 
pay for unproductive gaps in the leased wire system, and dissension over costs all 
find a place in the story. Chapters on war correspondents, censorship, radio, the 
Empire news crusade, the Accurate News and Information Act of Alberta, to 
mention but a few, enrich the volume. 

This book is a real contribution to the history of Canadian journalism. It is 
fortunate that the account has been written while so many of the actors are still 
on the scene and by one who was in the organization from its foundation. Although 
close to, and a participant in, the events he describes, Mr. Nichols appears to have 
presented a fair and accurate account. However, he does not allow his objectivity 
to reduce his narrative to a monotonous level, for he is refreshing when he gives his 
opinion of those persons whose actions he thinks endangered the Canadian Press. 

Of John Ross Robertson, of the Toronto Telegram he says (p. 278): “A fat 
bank account meant much to his mental comfort and he always had one,” while 
Irving Robertson, son of John Ross (p. 189), ‘‘never settled down to real work.’’ 
Possibly J. E. Atkinson, of the Toronto Star gets off the least lightly in two 
sentences (pp. 279-80). ‘As a merchandiser of news Atkinson was not surpassed 
by any publisher in North America. Not so much can be said for some of his 
merchandise.” 

There are many photographs of leaders in the development of the Canadian 
Press and a good index. 


JaMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 
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4 History of Simcoe County. By ANDREW F. HUNTER. In two parts. Reproduced 
edition by MartHA HUNTER. Sponsored and distributed by the Historical 
Committee of Simcoe County, Barrie, Ont. Toronto: Martha Hunter, 43 
Hewitt Avenue, Toronto 3. 1948. Pp. 323, 335. ($4.50) 


In 1909 there was published a History of Simcoe County in two volumes by the late 
A. F. Hunter. As these volumes have by now become very scarce, the author's 
sister, Miss Martha Hunter, decided that the History should be republished in a 
single volume and sold at a moderate price. The reprint is sponsored by the His- 
torical Committee of Simcoe County. Except that a few minor errors that were 
known to exist in the oiiginal edition have been corrected, no additions or alter- 
ations have been made in the text. One cannot quarrel with Miss Hunter's decision 
to issue merely a reprint, but the result is that the defects of the original edition 
remain. The first draft appeared in the columns of the Barrie Examiner, and, as 
is so often the case when local history is so published, the text is in many cases 
repetitious and occasionally marred by colloquialisms. Nevertheless, the book is 
crammed with facts which cannot be found elsewhere, and it remains of undoubted 
value and interest, particularly to the inhabitants of Simcoe County. In the first 
book the barest outline is given of the period before settlement (here Mr. Hunter 
was an outstanding pioneer, though certain of his conclusions have been corrected 
by recent investigation); then the author deals with settlement, surveys, roads, 
bridges, stage-lines, transportation, both by rail and water, schools, municipal 
affairs, and other aspects of the county’s history. In Book 1 the history of each 
township is given, with accounts of the lives of many of the early settlers. About 
fifty pages are devoted to lists of the names of settlers before 1837. 

The original edition was reviewed in the REVIEW oF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CANADA (vol. XIV, 1910, p. 102). The reviewer at that time wrote 
that ‘‘necessarily many of these chapters, especially in the second volume, are of 
only local interest, but almost the whole of the first volume is a distinct and valuable 
addition to the general history of Canada.”” This estimate was doubtless true 
enough at the time it was written. Then Canadian history in general was com- 
paratively immature, and it was considered that local history, which was equally 
immature, should be rather strictly confined to an account of what had happened 
in the locality: who were the early settlers, and when and how the necessary 
adjuncts to a civilized community had come into existence. General history, too, 
was very largely confined to the political arena; and local history, following the 
accepted pattern, dealt largely with local politics—the proceedings, for example, 
of municipal councils. We shall not therefore expect to find here an attempt to 
explain the reaction of broad movements in the country upon the local community, 
nor in what respects local aspirations influenced provincial or national policy. 
Forty years ago social history was very largely ignored, and, as would be expected, 
we find little social history in this volume. Local history was considered to be 
particularly concerned with such matters as local institutions and the names and 
location of the early settlers; Mr. Hunter was indefatigable in compiling such 
information, and in giving brief biographical sketches of the forefathers of the 
county. It may be doubted if these are of much interest to the general reader out- 
side of Simcoe County, but, on the other hand, they are often extremely useful to 
the research worker in provincial history: a debt is owing to Mr. Hunter for his 
careful and painstaking work in compiling the data. Miss Hunter, too, is to be 
congratulated for having the courage, in these days of high printing costs, to 
reproduce a book which it had become almost impossible to obtain. 

Both the printing and binding of this new edition are well done. 


Department of Education, Toronto. GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
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Les cahiers des dix, numéro 13. Montréal: Les Dix. 1948. Pp. 316. 


Tue reader will probably find that this latest Cahier of Les Dix falls short of the 
standards common to previous ones. It displays the usual qualities of Les Dix’s 
work—such typical French-Canadian distinctions as variety of subject-matter and 
exact thoroughness—but these qualities are applied this time to less interesting 
topics and presented with less literary art. 

Before dealing with the Cahier as a whole, it would be well to review briefly 
the contents of its articles. Raymond Douville, the successor in the group to 
E.-Z. Massicotte who died in 1947, writes the longest (48 pages) essay in this 
Cahier. His biographical sketch of three abbé Harpers, priests and missionaries of 
the nineteenth century, contains among other things occasional and narrow glimpses 
of Nicolet Seminary life (1825-50). Mgr Olivier Maurault describes exploration, 
early colonization, and French-Canadian survival in British Columbia. Aristide 
Beaugrand-Champagne contributes a study of the origins of Montreal, in particular 
of Roberval’s attempts at establishing its site; Pierre-Georges Roy, a life of Charles- 
William Carrier (1839-87); Victor Morin, a slight but lively account of clubs and 
societies of yesterday; Jean Bruchési, a comment on Rameau de Saint-Pére’s 
travels, correspondence, and works; Léo-Paul Desrosiers, research on the petitions 
which led to the grant of the 1791 constitution. L’abbé Albert Tessier terminates a 
history begun in the 1947 Cahier of the French foundries of the St. Maurice. 
French-Canadian traits and aspects of parish life in the early nineteenth century 
are presented in Maréchel Nantel’s well-documented narrative of a parish dispute. 
Finally, Gérard Malchelosse compiles long partial lists on genealogy and genealo- 
gists in Canada, the object of which is to testi'y that their author has amassed 
material to produce a complete bibliography some day of past work in genealogy, 
and also to correct and bring up to date Mgr Tanguay’s Dictionnaire généalogique, 
the faults of which M. Malchelosse aptly criticizes. 

There is variety in these articles within certain limits. Les Dix, however, 
stand aloof from the broader problems of Canadian history, and their historical 
inquiries seldom include treatment of economic or sociological themes. This latter 
feature of their work can be explained; but it is not so easy to account for their 
almost complete neglect of the Anglo-Canadian viewpoint. True, M. Malchelosse 
includes in his genealogical lists works on and by English Canadians, M. Desrosiers 
aligns properly the petitions made by the English-speaking merchants prior to 
1791, and M. Morin searches into Anglo-Canadian as well as French-Canadian 
clubs. We realize that documents are not close at hand which would prompt a 
different course of inquiry, and that the articles are complete in themselves. But 
referring only to their scope, it is surprising to find that just one article should refer 
to past events in which Canadians of both languages were concerned. 

Most of the articles are about 25 pages in length, and this restriction (incon- 
venient but necessary, of course) no doubt accounts in part for the nature of the 
topics treated. Another rule apparently agreed to by the group is to strive for 
readability and thoroughness, the type of blend which does not do away with 
scientific technique yet appeals to a wide public. This would explain why the 
articles do not conclude with lists of sources. Yet Les Dix do not refrain from 
accumulations of other sorts, such as dates, names, and citations which are tedious 
things, hardly literary when copious, and always unattractive to the non-specialist. 
The 25-page essay can be hard to deal with, especially when footnotes are barred. 
However, properly handled, it can be turned into a solid unit, an incentive to 
thought. Notwithstanding the numerous descriptive passages and the disregard 
for composition, most of the 1948 articles of Les Dix prove to be distinctly informa- 
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tive and stimulating. Conscientiousness and soberness are excellent qualities that 


can be attributed to each. An index prepared by M. Malchelosse concludes this 
thirteenth Cahier. 


R. CHAUVIN 
The University of Toronto. 


Historic Backgrounds of British Columbia. By T. A. Rickarp. Victoria, B.C.: 
[The author], 33 Sylvan Lane. 1948. Pp. xiii, 358. ($3.50) 


Tuis is the work of a retired mining engineer who is well known for his research in 
the field of British Columbia history. Since Mr. Rickard realizes that no com- 
munity, no matter how isolated, can be studied apart from its historic backgrounds, 
his purpose is to relate the exploration and exploitation of British Columbia to 
developments which took place in Russia, Spain, the United States, and England 
during the eighteenth century. He introduces this study with a chapter on the pre- 
historic background of British Columbia and concludes it with a chapter on the 
history of the area from the time of the amalgamation of the Hudson’s Bay and 
North-West Companies in 1821 until the completion of the construction to Van- 
couver of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1887. The greater part of the book deals 
with the steps leading to the European and American advance into the Pacific 
Northwest, and the beginnings of settlement. The reader’s attention is directed 
to the countries which sent explorers, navigators, and traders to the Pacific Coast, 
and to the achievements and failures of those men. Mr. Rickard is more interested 
in maritime than in overland exploration and fur-trade, and does not give much 
information concerning the building of trading posts and the commencement of 
settlement along the inland waterways. The various sections of the book are not 
well integrated and there is too much detail concerning the past history of the 
older countries and too little assessment of the merits and demerits of the policies 
applied and the practices introduced into a virgin region. 

The book contains no bibliography, but it is obvious from the citations in the 
footnotes, that the author’s reading has been extensive. In addition, Mr. Rickard 
can draw on his own experience and he includes much interesting information 
concerning the discovery and exploitation of mineral wealth in the new world. 


MarGArRET A. ORMSBY 
The University of British Columbia. 


This New Canada. By MARGARET MCWILLIAMS. Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada). 1948. Pp. xvi, 328. ($3.75) 


This New Canada contains a concise account of Canadian history, a brief survey 
of the machinery of Canadian government, federal to municipal—touching on 
banking, the armed forces, citizenship, and crime prevention in its passage—an 
estimate of Canada’s role in the modern world, and a statement of the tasks which 
the individual Canadian must face today. To bring so many broad topics into one 
short book of necessity involves a high degree of compression and a great amount 
of simplification and generalization. Nevertheless, within these limits, Mrs. Mc- 
Williams ably succeeds in linking all her themes together. The result is a handbook 
for Canadian citizens, one which should be of definite value in the realm of adult 
education or in the school library. 
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Any criticism of the book can only fairly be directed to the question of how 
well it serves within its own field; university savants may not find that it lies in 
theirs. As a work, however, which sets out to make a wealth of information at- 
tractive to the general reader it should be praised for being well organized and 
clearly written. It is effectively illustrated with photographs, pen-and-ink 
sketches, and graphs. Still, there are an excessive number of subdivisions in the 
text which give it rather a school-room atmosphere and somewhat lessen its at- 
tractiveness. By any standard, moreover, the system of foot-noting used is 
strangely and unnecessarily complex. 

Yet these are minor points, and generally This New Canada, while of no great 
weight, deserves to be popular and could be of influence in the wide world of Canada 
beyond university gates. 

J. M. S. CARELEsS 
The University of Toronto. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By ANN STEWART RABJOHNS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CanapiAn Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


An Australian view of Empire (Round table, no. 154, Mar., 1949, 111-17). Summary of 
discussions held by a group of Round Table collaborators in Melbourne, Australia, 
on the ““Two Views of Empire’”’ presented in the Round Table for Mar., 1948. 


CHATTERJEE, Sir ATUL CHANDRA. The new India. London: George Allen and Unwin 
{[Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons]. 1948. Pp. 201. ($2.50) To be reviewed 
later. 


CLouGH, OwEN (ed.). Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire parlia- 
ments. Vol. X VI for 1947. London: Butterworth and Co. 1948. Pp. 331. (£1) 


Comstock, ALZADA. Commonwealth and Empire (Current history, XVI (91), Mar., 
1949, 162-6). An analysis of the British system. 


HARLow, VINCENT. Recent research in colonial history since 1783 (History, X XXIII 
(117, 118), Feb. and June, 1948, 72-83). Gives a summary of the research that has 
been done in recent years in the history of the British colonial empire, and of the 
various directions which original work now in progress is taking. 


Hopson, H. V. The Commonwealth at the cross-roads (The listener, XLI (1053), Mar. 31, 
1949, 515-16). The basic issue behind the April Commonwealth conference is the 
question of what the Commonwealth stands for in the world of today and whether 
it needs to be fundamentally re-adapted to meet the different attitudes of its 
members. 

Twentieth-century Empire. London: Faber and Faber. 1948. Pp. ix, 186. 
(15s.) To be reviewed later. 


Jennincs, W. Ivor. The Dominion of Ceylon (Pacific affairs, XXII (1), Mar., 1949, 
21-33). 


PARKINSON, Sir Cosmo. The Colonial Office from within, 1909-1945. London: Faber 
and Faber. 1947. Pp. 157. (8s. 6d.) To be reviewed later. 


Rawson, GEOFFREY. Australia. London: Chatto and Windus [Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin and Co.]. 1948. Pp. 190. ($3.25) To be reviewed later. 


Strauss, HENRY. Communism and the Empire (United Empire, XL (1), Jan.-Feb., 
1949, 26-31). A clear statement of the case against communism. 


Warp, JoHN M. British policy in the south Pacific (1786-1893): A study in British 
policy towards the South Pacific islands prior to the establishment of governments by 
the Great Powers. With a foreword by Professor S. H. RoBerts. Sydney, Welling- 
ton, London: Australasian Publishing Co. 1948. Pp. xii, 364. (22s. 6d.) To be 
reviewed later. 


Wiuiamson, J. A. Phases of Empire history (History, XX XIII (117, 118), Feb. and 


June, 1948, 49-71). Sketches some highlights of Empire history from Tudor times 
to the present. 
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II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Atlantic Pact and Western Union (Round table, no. 154, Mar., 1949, 105-10). ‘‘The 
breaking down of dividing walls within the Western culture must proceed simul- 
taneously with the fortification of the battlements that protect it against enemies 
without. This is now to be the purpose of the Atlantic pact.” 


BEVIN, ERNEST. The North Atlantic Pact (The listener, XLI (1052), Mar. 24, 1949, 
471-2). An analysis of the North Atlantic Pact by the British secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. 


Boyp, ANDREW and FRANCES. Western union: A study of the trend toward European 
unity. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. v, 183. ($3.00) 


Canada, Department of External Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 1948. Report 
on the United Nations, 1948. (Conference series 1948, no. 1.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1949. Pp. 279. “(0c.) See p. 152. 


Canada: The Dominion and the Havana charter (Round table, no. 154, Mar., 1949, 
171-6). The International Trade Organization has done something to promote 
multilateral trade, but it has also set some very pretty puzzles for those countries, 
of which Canada may be one, which desire a further increase in their trading 
opportunities. Canada may be driven to explore a free-trade area. 


Fay, Sipney B. Union for Western Europe? (Current history, XVI (91), Mar., 1949, 
156-61). Analyses the forces which lead to the signing of the ‘Brussels Pact” on 
March 17, 1948. 


Gipson, JAMES A. Canadian foreign policy: A forward view (International journal, 
IV (2), spring, 1949, 109-18). Examines the North Atlantic Security Pact with 
which Canadian foreign policy is mainly occupied at the moment. 


HARRISON, Eric. Canada and the Atlantic alliance (Queen’s quarterly, LVI (1), spring, 
1949, 113-32). ‘‘The purpose of our membership in the Atlantic Alliance is so to 
consolidate the strength of Western Europe and back it with our own as to remove 
the temptations of a walk-over as seen by the planners in Moscow.” 


North Atlantic treaty (International journal, IV (2), spring, 1949, 156-8). Prints the text 
of this treaty which was released on March 18, 1949 and proposed for signature 
during the first week in April. 


PEARSON, LESTER B. Canada and the North Atlantic alliance (Foreign affairs, X XVII 
(3), Apr., 1949, 369-78). An analysis of the proposed North Atlantic Treaty by the 
Canadian secretary of state for external affairs. He points out that in all its im- 
portant characteristics, the Treaty is consistent with the principal aims of Canadian 
foreign policy as they have been formulated over the past generation. 


See also External Affairs issued monthly by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 
which provides reference material on Canada’s external relations and reports on the 
current work and activities of the Department. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Brucuési, JEAN. Canada: Réalités d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. Préface d’ETIENNE GILSON. 
Montréal: Editions Variétés. 1948. Pp. 406. To be reviewed later. 

Evocations. Montréal: Editions Lumen. 1947. Pp. 213. A series of historical 
essays, some of which are concerned with little-known facts about well-known 
figures, for example, the many legal disputes in which Madeleine de Verchéres was 
involved. The most important essays are devoted to certain episodes in the life 
of Mgr Bruchési, second archbishop of Montreal, an uncle of the author, wherein 
the correspondence of the archbishop has been utilized. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 
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BucHANAN, M. A. Early Canadian history (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 31-57). The purpose of this article is to 
relate the history of northeastern America during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to events and circumstances in other parts of the world. 


Carnes, Cecit. You must see Canada. Chicago, New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
1949. Pp. viii, 192. ($3.25) A travel book for the tourist who is planning to visit 
Canada. He is warned that Canadians “‘are not gay. Life is even a bit more real 
and earnest for them than for us in the United States.” But in spite of this draw- 
back, the country is characterized as “‘the world’s greatest tourist attraction.” 


ConDE, Davip. Canada: To be or not to be (Canadian forum, XXVIII (336), Jan., 
1949, 229-30). Another article on the theme—‘‘Canada is threatened by American 
cultural aggression and unless the Americanization process is halted, Canadians 
will shortly lose their heritage.” 


Corry, J. A. Free trade in ideas (Queen's queney, LVI (1), spring, 1949, 1-14). 
Examines the grounds on which freedom of expression can be claimed by those who 
would destroy it had they the power. 


Durr, Louts BLaKe. The county kerchief. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: Ryerson 
Press. 1949. Pp. 224. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Ferns, H. S. The ideas of Mackenzie King (Manitoba arts review, VI (2, 3), spring, 
1949, 4-11). Alone among Canadian politicians of the first rank, Mackenzie King’s 
political activities have been related to a systematic body of ideas recorded in book 
form before he undertook political work on the highest level. 


G[RouLx], L. Dossier Jacques Labrie (Revue d'histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, I (8), 
déc., 1947, 408-18). Prints some documents concerning the fate of a history of 
Canada written by Jacques Labrie which, it has been thought, was burnt in manu- 
script a few years after his death in 1831. 

“Francois Bigot, administrateur frangais"’ (Action nationale, XX XIII (2), fév., 
1949, 50-61). A discussion of Guy Frégault’s recently published volume on 
Francois Bigot. 


Innis, Harotp A. (ed. with introduction and notes). The diary of Simeon Perkins, 
1766-1780. Toronto: Champlain Society. 1948. Pp. xxxiv, 298, xiii. To be 
reviewed later. 


Jacoss, H. P. French interlopers in 1855 (Jamaican historical review, I (3), Dec., 1948, 
234-45). Prints two letters giving an account of the fighting in 1555 between the 
Spanish colonists of Jamaica and two French vessels. It is interesting to note that 


exactly a century before the English conquest, it was the French who were likely to 
secure a footing in Jamaica. 


KEYSERLINGK, ROBERT WENDELIN. Unfinished history. London: Robert Hale. 1948. 
Pp. 329. The autobiography of a member of a distinguished Baltic family. After 
the Russian Revolution, he left Europe, drifted to British Columbia where he 
obtained a degree from the University of British Columbia, returned to Europe 
for the British United Press, and later became its managing director in Montreal. 


McDowWELL, FRANKLIN Davey. The Champlain road. Huronian edition. Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1949. Pp. xv, 338. ($3.50) This new edition 
of the Champlain Road is issued to commemorate the tercentenary of the martyrdom 
of the Jesuit missionaries. The original edition was published in 1939 and was 
reviewed in the C.H.R., June, 1940, p. 209. 


McWouorter, M. A. V. Know your Canada. Toronto: N. A. MacEachern and Co. 
1949. Pp. viii, 95. The articles published in this volume were selected from a 
series written for The Challenge, a weekly magazine for older boys and girls 
published by Presbyterian Publications. 
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MavuRAULT, OLIvIER. Montréal et Louisiane: Programme d'études pour une société 
historique (Revue d'histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, II (4), mars, 1949, 513-21). 


Morton, W. L. and Jackson, J. A. (eds.). Papers read before the Historical and Scien- 
tific Society of Manitoba, series III, number 4. [Winnipeg: The Society. 1949.] 
Pp. 62. The papers are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Report of the board v3 trustees for the year ending 30 
December, 1948. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1949. Pp. 56. 


Québec, Province de. Rapport de l’archiviste pour 1946-1947. Québec: King’s Printer. 
{1947.] Pp. 503. To be reviewed later. 


The regimental history of the Governor General's Foot Guards. Ottawa: Governor General's 
Foot Guards. 1948. Pp. ix, 268. To be reviewed later. 


Ropinson, Percy J. The Huron equivalents of Cartier’s second vocabulary (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 127-46). A 
study of the numerous verbal identities in the Huron dialect and a comparison of 
the results with Cartier’s text. 


Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 1948. Ottawa: The Society. 1948. Pp. 175. The 
Society held its sixty-seventh annual meeting at the University of British Columbia 
on June 13-16, 1948. The proceedings for 1948 are here given as well as the presi- 
dential address by W. P. Thompson entitled ‘‘Mutations.’’ The following bio- 
graphical sketches of deceased members are included: ‘“‘Ebenezer Henry Archibald 
(1873-1947)”" by Robert H. Clark; “Richard Bedford Bennett (1870-1947)” by 
B. K. Sandwell; ‘Alexander Thomas Cameron (1882-1947)” by J. B. Collip; 
“Arthur Stewart Eve (1862-1948) by A. Norman Shaw; ‘Isaac Seymour Andre 
Hadwen (1877-1947)”’ by Charles A. Mitchell; ‘‘Walter Stevens Herrington (1860- 
1947)”” by W. S. Wallace; “Francis Ernest Lloyd (1868-1947)” by G. W. Scarth; 
“E.-Z. Massicotte (1867-1947)”" by Victor Morin; “Stuart James Schofield (1883- 
1947)” by M. Y. Williams; ‘“‘Duncan Campbell Scott (1862-1947)"’ by George 
Herbert Clarke; ‘‘Robert Boyd Thomson (1870-1947)"’ by H. B. Sifton; ‘‘William 
Wood (1864-1947)” by E. Fabre Surveyer; “George Albert Young (1878-1947)”’ 
by George Hanson. 


Saskatchewan Archives. Third report for the period June 1, 1947 to May 31, 1948 
Regina: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. 31. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by Bora Laskin. Maritime 
Provinces by J. B. MILNER. Ontario by D. M. TREADGOLD. Quebec by E. W. 
Rowat. Western Provinces by GILBERT D. KENNEDY (University of Toronto law 
journal, VIII (1), lent term, 1949, 83-139). 


TILLyARD, E. M. W. Canadian antiquities (Queen's quarterly, LVI (1), spring, 1949, 
68-71). The author finds in Canada a tendency to take for granted the immediate 
past, which is not old enough to be antique, and to make no attempt to preserve it. 
One of his suggestions is that Henry Street, an avenue leading up to the central 
facade of the University of Toronto’s new Wallberg Memorial building for chemis- 
try, be preserved because it is such a typical and delightful example of the now 
antique domesticity of Toronto. 


WICKSTEED, BERNARD. Joe Lavally and the Paleface. Toronto: Collins. 1948. Pp. 191. 


($2. 75) An account of an eight-day canoe trip in the Canadian woods with an 
Indian guide. 


Witson, CLirrorp. English River canoe trip (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 38-43). 
An informal account of a canoe trip on English River made by the author and 
Richard Harrington for the purpose of obtaining some canoe-country pictures. 


Younc, Ernest. North American excursion. London: Edward Arnold and Company. 
1947. Pp. 302. A well-written and informative account of a trip which the author 
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made in North America. The first stage of it—down the St. Lawrence and along 
the Great Lakes—was through Canada. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. A mirage: The sea of the West. Parts I and II (Revue d’histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise, I (3), déc., 1947, 346-81; I (4), mars, 1948, 541-68). De- 
scribes the various explorers who, for nearly two hundred years from the days of 
Cartier on, attempted to find a route to the “Sea of the West.” 


Kress, GENEVIEVE and ALBERT. L’exploration du Delta du Mississippi par Le Moyne 
d' Iberville en 1699 (French American review, I (4), Oct.-Dec., 1948, 290-311). An 
article commemorating the 250th anniversary of Iberville’s 1699 voyage to discover 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 


MARSTRAND, VILHELM. The runic inscription on No Man's Land (New England quarter- 
ly, XXII (1), Mar., 1949, 85-92). The author believes that the runic inscription 
on the rock on No Man’s Land, three miles south of Marthas Vineyard, is not a 
Norse inscription but the joke of a young man who carved Leif Eriksson, 1001 and 
under it the date of the carving, March 4, 1913. 


WHILLANS, J. W. Henry Kelsey and the Canadian prairies. 1. His discovery and his 
diary. II. His course and his later career (Chambers’s journal, Mar., 1949, 161-3; 
Apr., 1949, 248-50). The Kelsey papers, which were discovered in 1926 and which 
were edited and published by C. Martin and A. G. Doughty in 1929, proved that 
Henry Kelsey of the Hudson’s Bay Company had reached the Canadian prairies 
in 1690, forty-eight years before La Vérendrye who had generally been credited with 
their discovery. These articles give an account of Kelsey’s explorations and deal 
with the often-discussed question of how far and in what direction he travelled. 


WILLIAMSON, JAMES A. Cook and the opening of the Pacific. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 251. ($2.00) 


(3) New France 


Aveu et dénombrement: La Seigneurie de Vaudreuil (Revue d'histoire de |’Amérique 
francaise, II (4), mars, 1949, 583-9). 


Fox, WiLt1aM SHERWOOD. Ontario's tercentenary (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (3), Mar., 1949, 96-103). The year 1949 marks the tercentenary of the 
martyrdom of St. Jean de Brébeuf and St. Gabriel Lalemant. 


Jury, Erste McLeop. Ste. Marie-on-the-Wye (Inland seas, IV (3), fall, 1948, 159- 65). 
In the summer of 1948, the foundations of a 300-year-old mission- -fort were explored 
when Ste Marie was excavated by the University of Western Ontario under the 
sponsorship of the Jesuit Order of Canada. 


Kipp, KENNETH E. The excavation of Ste Marie I. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press—Saunders. 1949. Pp. xiv, 191. ($4.75) To be reviewed later. 

The identification of French mission sites in the Huron country: A study in pro- 
cedure (Ontario history, XLI (2), Apr., 1949, 89-94. Progress in the identification 
of French mission sites in the Huron country has not been as satisfactory as one 
could wish. The author discusses the reason for this state of affairs and offers some 
suggestions for its improvement. 


KLEtn, Apa Paris (ed.). Lead mining in pioneer Missouri (Missouri historical review 


XLIII (3), Apr., 1949, 251-70). Includes a section on lead mining during the 
French period. 


Morisset, GERARD. Le fondeur de cloches, Pierre Latour (Revue de l'université Laval, 


III (7), mars, 1949, 564-72). A biographical sketch of Pierre Latour, a bell- 
maker of New France. 


PATTERSON, FRANK H. Acadian Tatamagouche and Fort Franklin. Tatamagouche, 
N.S.: The author. 1947. Pp. vi, 84. The story of the Acadians at Tatamagouche, 
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a settlement in Colchester County, Nova Scotia, possibly founded during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century. 


Pouliot, ADRIEN. Le troisidme centenaire des saints Martyrs canadiens (Revue de l'uni- 
versité Laval, III (7), mars, 1949, 557-63). The year 1949 is the three hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of the four Jesuit saints of New France—Jean de 
Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Charles Garnier, and Noél Chabanel. 


Provost, Honorius. En parlant de colonisation seigneuriale (Revue de l’université 
Laval, III (8), avril, 1949, 672-8). 


STEcK, FRANcIS Borcia. What became of Jolliet’s Journal? (The Americas, V (2), 
Oct., 1948, 172-99). Louis Jolliet, when sent by Frontenac to discover the mouth 
of the Mississippi in 1673, kept a journal of the expedition, the original of which was 
lost in the Lachine rapids and a copy of which was left with Marquette at Green 
Bay. The author examines the documentary evidence for two theories which 
attempt to explain what became of the copy of the journal—the “Fire Theory” 
which suggests that it was lost in the fire that destroyed the Jesuit mission residence 
at Sault Ste Marie and the “‘Récit Theory” which locates the copy of the journal in 
the Récit or narrative of the 1673 expedition. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ALEXANDER, ARTHUR J. Deserters: A British source of information during the American 
Revolution (Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXVII (109), 
spring, 1949, 12-18). During the American Revolution, neither the British nor 
the American High Command overlooked the least opportunity to gain such infor- 
mation as they could from those who fled their opponent's service. 


BEIRNE, Francis F. The War of 1812. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1949. 
Pp. 392. ($5.00) 


BILL, ALFRED Hoyt. The campaign of Princeton, 1776-1777. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 145. ($2.50) Presents in detail the story of 
the nine days (December 26, 1776 to January 4, 1777) of Washington's successful 
campaigning in west New Jersey. 


CapBury, Henry J. More Penn correspondence, Ireland, 1669-1670 (Pennsylvania 
magazine of history and biography, LXXIII (1), Jan., 1949, 9-15). The letters 
which William Penn, the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, received in July and 
August, 1670 during his Irish visit make this one of the best-known periods in his 
life. This article adds three or four pieces belonging to the same period to the 
letters published in the Pennsylvania Magazine in 1946. 


Carvin, D. D. Letters from Canada, 1843-1872 (Queen’s quarterly, LVI (1), spring, 
1949, 85-97). Parts of these letters, written from Canada by the Reverend Edmund 
John Senkler to George Copeman in England, contain interesting comments on the 
Canadian scene. 


DeERoME, Gaston. Le capitaine Dominique Monette (1787-1859): Patriote de 1837-1838 


(Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 
198-9). 


Dorats, JEAN-Louts. Le sentiment républicain au Canada de 1830 a 1850 (Action 
nationale, XX XIII (2), fév., 1949, 62-75). 


An eyewitness account of the massacre at Seven Oakes (Manitoba history, I (1), Mar., 
1946, 2-3). Reproduces extracts from a narrative of John Pritchard, a colonist at 
Red River, concerning the massacre at Seven Oaks, June 19, 1816. 


GLover, R. York boats (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 19-23). ‘“‘The most com- 
plete article yet published on these celebrated craft of the northern waterways.” 
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HARRINGTON, J. C. Archeological explorations at Fort Raleigh National Historic Site 
(North Carolina historical review, XXVI (2), Apr., 1949, 127-49). Two season’s 
explorations at Fort Raleigh National Historic Site have shown, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that the site is that of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ill-fated colony on Roanoke 
Island, and have yielded information concerning the type of construction and plan 
of the fort built there in 1585. 


Hatcu, CHARLES E. The great road: Earliest highway used and developed by the English 
at Jamestown (Virginia magazine of history and biography, LVII (1), Jan., 1949, 
14-21). 


The law in transition (Manitoba history, I (2), Apr., 1947, 1-3). Reproduces a letter 
which Governor Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company sent in 1859 to all chief 
factors and chief traders in Rupert’s Land concerning the transfer of the adminis- 

tration of justice and government in the West from the Company to Canada. 













LEADER, HERMAN. HBC in California (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 3-7). An 
account of the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company in California until its 
departure in 1849. 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. Les Canadiens|-frangais] et la Révolution Américaine (Bulle- 
tin de la Société historique Franco-Américaine, années 1946 et 1947, 50-66). Notes 
on French Canadians who assisted the Americans at the time of the American 

Revolution. 












McLouca in, Joun. Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin, written at Fort Vancouver, 1829- 
1832. Edited by Burt Brown Barker. Portland: Binfords and Mort for the 
Oregon Historical Society. [1948.] Pp. iv, 376. An original letter book which 

includes ninety letters not found elsewhere. 





Morin, VICTOR. “république canadienne” de 1838 (Revue d'histoire de l’'Amérique 
francaise, II a mars, 1949, 483-512). Examines the republican sentiment ap- 
parent in the disturbances of 1837-8. 












Peter Fidler’s note book, 1794-1813 (Manitoba history, I (1), Mar., 1946, 5-6). Included 
in Peter Fidler’s note book, and reproduced here in part, are a list of the trade 
prices of Hudson’s Bay Company goods in terms of beavers, dated May 30, 1795, 
and a similar list of the prices of goods in English currency as at 1801. 





ROULEAU, CORINNE ROCHELEAU. Une incroyable et veridique histoire l’affaire Cazeau, 
1776-1893 (Bulletin de la Société historique Franco-Américaine, années 1946 et 
1947, 3-31). Frangois Cazeau, a Montreal merchant, supplied the Continental 
troops with provisions during the American invasion of 1775 and in so doing lost 
all his personal fortune. This article relates some strange circumstances connected 
with the claims for compensation made to the American Congress. 








SCHLEBECKER, JOHN. Braddock's defeat (Ohio State archaeological and historical 

quarterly, LVIII (2), Apr., 1949, 171-84). The author reinterprets the story of 
Braddock’s defeat at the Monongahela, concluding that his main error was not his 
failure to use American tactics, but rather his neglect of good European tactics. 













STEVENSON, JoHN A. The Strange brothers (Dalhousie review, XXVIII (3), Oct., 1948, 

266-70). By a curious coincidence, towards the close of the eighteenth century, two 
sons of Sir Robert Strange, the foremost British engraver of his day, came to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Canada on different missions and with no knowledge 
of the other’s presence on the same continent. 










SurRVEYER, E. Fasre. Nathaniel Coffin (1766-1846) (Transactions of the Royal Society 

of Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 59-71). A biographical article on 
Nathaniel Coffin, a United Empire Loy alist, a member of the legislative assembly, 
and for some years before his death, adjutant- general of militia for Upper Canada. 












WITTKE, CaRL. Ohioans and the Canadian-American crisis of 1837-1838 (Ohio State 
archaeological and historical quarterly, LVIII (1), Jan., 1949, 21-34). During the 
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excited times of the Canadian rebellion, the people of northern Ohio became 
interested and involved in events across the lake in Canada. 


Zitt, Herscu L. David Salisbury Franks, revolutionary patriot (Pennsylvania history, 
XVI (2), Apr., 1949, 77-95). The story of David Franks who, though overshadowed 
by more illustrious contemporaries, gave freely of his time and money to bring the 
American Revolution to a successful close. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


ANGERS, FRANGOIS-ALBERT. La République a l’avant-scéne (Action nationale, XX XIII 
(2), fév., 1949, 88-105). Gives further publicity to the idea of a Canadian republic. 


BeperR, E. A. First term program (Canadian forum, XXVIII (336), Jan., 1949, 221-2). 
The author criticizes some aspects of the C.C.F.’s first-term programme and points 
out that if a country has to depend on the world market to maintain its economy, 
it is futile to speak of socialism. 


BoISSONNAULT, CHARLES-MarieE. Les Canadiens au Transvaal (Revue de l’université 
Laval, III (6), fév., 1949, 483-94). It was fifty years ago, in 1899, that French 
Canadians were enrolled as troops destined for the Boer War. 


CAHILL, BRIAN. Canadian politics and parties (Atlantic guardian, VI (4), Apr., 1949, 
14-19). The first in a series of articles designed to give Newfoundlanders some idea 
of the historical development and the basic policies (so far as they may be discern- 
ible) of the major Canadian political parties. 


DANSEREAU, DoLLaRD. La confusion des pouvoirs (Action universitaire, XIV (2), 
janv., 1948, 117-20). The author believes that ‘“‘nos législateurs ne devraient céder 
qu’avec la plus grande circonspection a l’évolution des pouvoirs politiques, en face 


d’une bureaucratie dont la puissance est devenue inquiétante pour la liberté des 
citoyens.”’ 


Ferns, H.S. Mackenzie King of Canada (Canadian forum, XXVIII (334), Nov., 1948, 
174-7; XXVIII (335), Dec., 1948, 200-1; XXVIII (336), Jan., 1949, 226-8). A 
study of Mr. King’s remarkable tenure of power in Canada. 


Gray, GRATTON. Seven wise men (Maclean’s magazine, LXII (6), Mar. 15, 1949, 8-9, 
65-7). With Privy Council appeals ended, the Supreme Court of Canada will this 
year be supreme in fact as well as in name. 


GrusBeE, G. M. A. Mr. Beder’s first term program (Canadian forum, XXVIII (337), Feb., 
1949, 249-50). A reply to Mr. Beder’s article in the January issue of the Forum 
criticizing the C.C.F.’s first-term programme. 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. Canadian communists and the Comintern (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 91-105). Points out 
that in spite of recent declarations of leading Canadian Communists, official docu- 
ments and accounts prove that the Communist party of Canada is part of a rigid 
monolithic World party under the iron discipline of the masters of the Soviet Union. 


LANGIS, PIERRE-PAUL. Décentralisation ou asservissement (Action universitaire, XIV 


(3), avril, 1948, 204-8). Points out the gravity of the tendency toward centralization 
in Canada. 


Levitt, MortimER. Drew-Duplessis alliance (Canadian forum, XXVIII (337), Feb., 
1949, 251-2). According to the author the Drew-Duplessis alliance, ‘‘still carefully 
concealed and hotly denied to date,’’ has as its aim ‘‘the elevation to federal power 


of George Drew, and the emergence of Premier Duplessis as a force in Dominion 
politics.” 


MacLennan, Hucu. The psychology of Canadian nationalism (Foreign affairs, XXVII 
(3), Apr., 1949, 413-25). Makes a number of general observations on the Canadian 
political and social scene and on relations with the United States. 
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NEEDLER, G. H. The Battleford column: Versified memories of a Queen's Own corporal 
in the Northwest Rebellion, 1885. Montreal: Provincial Publishing Co. [1948] 
Pp. 92, ill. These versified memories appeared in the Canadian Military Journal 


in "1947 and a few stanzas referring to the north shore passage appeared in Saturday 
Night. 
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PERRAULT, ANTONIO. Démocratie et régime parlementaire (Action nationale, XX XIII (3) 
mars-avril, 1949, 123-6). The author believes that ‘ ‘Législation déléguée et délé- 
gation de pouvoirs, manifestation récente de notre vie publique, écueils auxquels 
se heurtent le régime parlementaire et la démocratie elle-méme. 

















VIGEANT, PIERRE. Autonomisme et électoralisme (Action nationale, XX XIII (3), mars- 
avril, 1949, 188-96). Discusses the views of the Liberal and Conservative parties 
on provincial rights and notes that “‘les partis fédéraux sont généralement autono- 
mistes dans l’opposition et centralisateurs au pouvoir.” 

Les débuts de M. Saint-Laurent (Action nationale, XXXIII (2), fév., 1949, 

106-14). Analyses the implications for Quebec of the policies of the federal Liberal 

and Conservative parties. 

Laval-Deux-Montagnes et la République (Action nationale, XX XIII (1), janv., 

1949, 39-44). The author maintains that, even though M. J.-Honoré Désy, an 

advocate of a Canadian republic, was defeated in the recent by-election in Laval- 

Deux Montagnes, the election shows that the idea of a republic is spreading in 

French Canada. 




















Warpb, NorRMAN. Electoral corruption and controverted elections (C.J.E.P.S., XV (1), 
Feb., 1949, 74-86). Examines the methods used for dealing with corrupt electoral 
practices from Confederation on. 





V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Brrp, Witt R. Nova Scotia’s Highland Cape Breton (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (2), Feb., 1949, 78-91). On the historic and scenic aspects of Cape 
Breton, a land still predominantly Highland Scottish in its population. 


















FerGusson, C. B. A documentary study of the establishment of the negroes in Nova Scotia 
between the war of 1812 and the winning of responsible government. Under the di- 
rection of D.C. Harvey. (Publication no. 8.) Halifax: Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia. 1948. Pp. 129. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 








Harvey, D. C. Halifax, 1749-1949 (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVIII (1), 
Jan., 1949, 6-37). A centenary article. 










Haywarpb, W.H. Sir Ambrose Shea, K.C.M.G., 1815-1905 (Atlantic guardian, VI (2), 
Feb., 1949, 27-9). A short biographical sketch of Sir Ambrose Shea, Newfoundland 
patriot, statesman, and imperial governor. 














MACDONALD, Sir Gorpon. Newfoundland at the crossroads: Speeches and radio addresses. 
Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 96. ($2.00) A volume 
of speeches selected from a number delivered by Sir Gordon Macdonald while 

governor of Newfoundland, 1946-9. 











Newfoundland pictorial (Canadian geographical journal, 
153-73). 







XXXVIII (4), Apr., 1949, 


Wyte, N. V. K. Newfoundland—an historical sketch (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (4), Apr., 1949, 148-52). “If, in some small measure [this — 
conveys to the reader [Newfoundland’ s] struggle for colonization and the early 
abuse suffered by the settlers it will have accomplished its purpose and explained 
the fierce pride of the Newfoundlander in his homeland.” 







Younc, Ewart (ed.). This is Newfoundland. Prologue by E. J. Pratt. Historical 
introduction by BRIAN CAHILL. Photographs by CyriL MARSHALL. Portraits by 
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KarsH. Biographical sketches by Jos—EPpH R. SMALLWoop. Toronto, Halifax, 
Vancouver: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 104. ($4.00) A book designed to 
add to Canada’s knowledge and understanding of her tenth province. 












(2) The Province of Quebec 


DAVIAULT, PIERRE. Les noms de lieux au Canada (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 43-52). Describes the origins of some 
French-Canadian place names. 






Lacroix, BENoit. Le moyen dge et le Canada frangais (Revue dominicaine, LV (1), 
Apr., 1949, 217-24). “Il appartenait 4 un historien de marque de retracer dans un 
passé trés loin les origines d’un peuple sans histoire.” 





Manevux, ArtHuR. Jacques Labrie (1784-1831) (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 119-31). A biographical article on Jacques 
Labrie, Quebec physician, politician, and author. 













MontTPetTit, Epovarp. Jours de repos a Percé (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 133-8). Describes the attractions of Percé, a 
village in Gaspé County, Quebec. 


Sécuin, Maurice. Le régime seigneurial au pays de Québec, 1760-1854 (Revue d’histoire 
de l’Amérique frangaise, I (3), déc., 1947, 382-402). 








THORNHILL, MARTIN. Anticosti: Strangest island in the world (Chambers’s journal, 
Mar., 1949, 154-6). Gives a résumé of the island’s history and points out that 


many of its laws today are almost identical with those framed by an early French 
owner. 













(3) The Province of Ontario 


BANNISTER, J. A. Port Dover harbour (Ontario history, XLI (2), Apr., 1949, 57-88). 
A historical sketch of Port Dover harbour at the mouth of the River Lynn in Norfolk 
County, Ontario. 












Jury, WitFRip. Report on prehistoric flint workshops at Port Franks, Ontario. (Museum 
of Indian Archaeology, Museum Bulletin, no. 8.) London: University of Western 
Ontario. 1949. Pp. 43, plates (mimeo.). 

and Fox, W. SHERWoop. A pre-white Huron village in Simcoe County, Ontario 

(Transactions of the Royal Society, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 85-9). Exca- 

vation on Lot 7, Concession IV of Medonte Township, Simcoe County, Ont. reveals 

that this was the site, not of St. Joseph II, as was thought possible, but of a pre- 
white Huron village. 













MITCHELL, Mrs. HARMON. A history of Wellington County (Western Ontario historical 
notes, VI (3, 4), Sept.-Dec., 1948, 48-52). A brief sketch of some aspects of the 
history of this Ontario county. 






Scott, B.S. Oil refining in London (Western Ontario historical notes, VI (3, 4), Sept.- 
Dec., 1948, 38-45). This article on oil refining in London, Ont. is taken from the 
author’s M.A. thesis on the industry of London. 








(4) The Prairie Provinces 


C., A. R. Towns in Saskatchewan (Saskatchewan history, II (1), winter, 1949, 28-9). 
The Legislative Library of Saskatchewan has collected considerable information 


about the names of Saskatchewan towns. Extracts from the list which it compiled 
are printed here. 


The city of Brandon, Manitoba (Monetary times, CXVII (3), Mar., 1949, 26-9, 103-4). 
Another in the Monetary Times’s ‘‘Cities of Canada” series. 
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The ‘Declaration of Rights’ of the Manitoba and North West Farmers’ Union (Manitoba 
history, I (1), Mar., 1946, 6-8). Reproduces the ‘‘Declaration of Rights’’ of the 
Manitoba and North West Farmers’ Union, unanimously adopted at a meeting in 
November, 1883. This Union was the first representative farmers’ organization in 
the Canadian West. 


Esps-CANAVAN, FRANCES. Manitoba's first premier and attorney-general, Henry Joseph 
Clarke, Q.C., 1871-1874 (Manitoba history, I (3), Mar., 1949, 1-12). An explanatory 
note following this article explains that there has been considerable controversy as 
to who was the first premier of Manitoba. ‘Some have given the honour to Alfred 
Boyd who was one of the first two men appointed to the Executive Council. Others 
have claimed that it belongs to Henry J. Clarke. Recent investigations have served 
to prove that during the time that Adams G. Archibald was Lieutenant Governor, 
he himself performed the functions of premier.” 


Ellen Lowes’ diary (Manitoba history, I (2), Apr., 1947, 6). This extract from the 
diary of Ellen Lowes gives a vivid description of a homesteader’s experience with 
one of the prairie fires which raged in the fall of 1886. 


Formation of Manitoba (Manitoba history, I (2), Apr., 1947, 3-6). Reproduces a letter 
from John Joseph Hargrave, at time of writing (December 28, 1870) secretary to 
William McTavish, last governor of Assiniboia, which describes conditions in the 
new province of Manitoba. 


GRAHAM, W. R. Indian treaties and the settlement of the North-West (Saskatchewan 
history, II (1), winter, 1949, 19-22). This article in the ‘“‘Teacher’s Section” is 
designed to provide useful information for teachers on this aspect of Canadian 
history. 


Gray, JAMES H. Calgary: Stampede city (Maclean’s magazine, LXII (10), May 15, 
1949, 7, 72-6). A feature article. 


Knox, Harotp C. Consul Taylor of Red River (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 
16-18). The first of two articles dealing with the activities of James Wickes Taylor, 
United States consul in Winnipeg from 1870 to 1893. 


MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. Life in the early West (Papers read before the Historical 
and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (4), 5-12). An account of some of the 
picturesque aspects of life in the early Canadian West. 


The Red River famine (Manitoba history, I (1), Mar., 1946, 4-5). Reproduces a letter 
from the Reverend James Carrie of Headingly concerning the severe famine at Red 
River in 1868-9. 


St. Joun, S. T. Homesteading at Wilcox (Saskatchewan history, II (1), winter, 1949, 
23-7). Seward T. St. John came to the Canadian West about the turn of the 
century and after a few years of homesteading at Wilcox, Sask., became manager 
of a company which brought settlers from the United States to Canada. There is 
printed here a portion of his ‘Pioneer Recollections,” a manuscript which he has 
prepared and placed in the Saskatchewan Archives. 


Tuomas, LILLIAN BEYNON. Some Manitoba women who did first things (Papers read 
before the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (4), 13-25). An account 
of some of the unusual achievements of Manitoba women in politics and the 
professions. 


Wiuiams, E. K. Aspects of the legal history of Manitoba (Papers read before the His- 
torical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (4), 48-61). 


(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


IRELAND, WILLARD E. Gold-rush days in Victoria, 1858-1859 (British Columbia his- 
torical quarterly, XII (3), July, 1948, 231-46). Prints a letter written by James 
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Bell, who established a hardware business in Victoria in 1858, which describes gold- 
rush days in Victoria. 

William and Margaret Thomson: Saanich pioneers—a tribute (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XII (3), July, 1948, 248-55). 













JoHnson, Patricia M. McCreight and the Bench (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
XII (3), July, 1948, 211-29). The third in a series of four articles dealing with the 

career of John Foster McCreight, British Columbia judge. 

McCreight and the church (British Columbia historical quarterly, XII (4), Oct., 

1948, 297-309). The concluding article in this series. 

















OpELL, N. E. Exploration of the Lloyd George Mountains in British Columbia (Canadian 
geographical journal, XX XVIII (2), Feb., 1949, 48-63). Describes an expedition 
which explored the Lloyd George Mountains in 1947. 















Pettit, SYDNEY G. Judge Begbie’s shorthand: A mystery solved (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XII (4), Oct., 1948, 293-6). A number of the Court note-books 
of Judge Begbie, prominent figure in the early history of British Columbia, contain 
passages in an antique shorthand which the author has identified as the Gurney 
system. Transcription may reveal information of importance. 


Potvin, ALBERT. Hidden Lake (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVIII (1), Jan., 
1949, 2-4). A description of Hidden Lake in the Canadian Rockies. 








RIcKARD, T. A. Historic backgrounds of British Columbia. Victoria: The Author, 33 
Sylvan Lane. 1948. Pp. xiii, 358. ($3.50) Reviewed on p. 170. 

















WEsT, WILLIs Jas. Staging and stage hold-ups in the cariboo (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, XII (3), July, 1948, 185-209). Deals with some of the less well-known 
details in the history of the ‘‘B.X.,” the first organized transportation company in 
Western Canada, which delivered the mails and served the public in the pioneer 
days of the Cariboo. 


Waite, GEoRGE B. The development of the eastern Fraser valley (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, XII (4), Oct., 1948, 259-91). 


WILD, RoLanp. A little bit of old England (Transatlantic, no. 42, 1948, 7-9, 48). Feature 
article on Victoria, B.C. 






(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 
BopiLuier, M. Une pionniére du Yukon: Madame Emilie Tremblay la premiere femme 

blanche qui franchit la Chilcoot Pass, d’aprés ses souvenirs. (Publications de la 
Société Historique du Saguenay, no. 13.) Chicoutimi: La Société. 1948. Pp. 85. 


















BREYNAT, Mgr GABRIEL. Cinguante ans au pays des neiges. III. L’évéque volant. 
Montréal: Editions Fides. 1948. Pp. 400. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 





Harper, Francis. In caribou land (Natural history, LVIII (5), May, 1949, 224-31, 
239-40). An account of exploration around Nueltin Lake lying across the Kee- 
watin-Manitoba boundary. 


MISHAEGEN, ANNE DE. Dans la forét canadienne. Bruxelles: Renaissance du livre. 
[1946.] Pp. 223. Description of the Canadian Northwest. 


North Pacific Planning Project. Canada’s new Northwest: A study of the present and 
future development of Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory, 
and the northern parts of Alberta and British Columbia. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1948. Pp. 155, maps. 


OnraET, ANTHONY. Sixty below. With an introduction by THomas Woop. Illustrated 
by EuGene A. BEINERT. New York: Didier. 1948. Pp. 191. 


Reapby, W. B. Norway House (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 30-4). Few posts 
in the northwest can boast such a storied past as Norway House which still abides 
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at the northern outlet of Lake Winnipeg where Jack River flows into Playgreen 
Lake. 


Rew, A. N. Local government in the North-West Territories (Saskatchewan history, 
II (1), winter, 1949, 1-13). A study of the beginnings of rural local government in 
the Northwest Territories, 1883-1905. 


Roserts, LestreE. The Mackenzie. Illustrated by THOREAU MACDONALD. (Rivers of 
America, edited by HERVEY ALLEN and CaRL CARMER as planned and started by 
CoNSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER. Associate editor, JEAN CRAWFORD. Art editor, 
FaitH Batt.) New York, Toronto: Rinehart and Company [Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin and Co.]. 1949. Pp. xii, 276. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


ROUSSEAU, JACQUES. Bataille de sextants autour du lac Mistassini (Action universitaire, 
XIV (2), janv., 1948, 99-116). Recalls the contribution made to the exploration of 
the Canadian North by John Bignell and Albert-Peter Low who were in charge of 


an expedition which set out in 1884 to explore the region between Lake St. John 
and Hudson Bay. 


Tuomas, Lewis H. The Territorial public service (Saskatchewan history, II (1), winter, 
1949, 14-18). Prints some documents concerning the Territorial public service, a 
branch of the Northwest government about which there is all too scanty information. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


BARBEAU, Marius. Maple sugar (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVIII (4), Apr., 
1949, 176-89). An account of some of the changes that have marked the evolution 
of maple-sugar making in Canada during the past 300 years. 


Bootn, J. F. Our hungry world. (Behind the Headlines series, VIII (1).) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education; Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. Feb., 1949. Pp. 17. (15c.) There are two food problems—one, an 
emergency problem, is the present general world shortage of food in many countries; 
the other is the long-run problem of so balancing food supply and population that 
privation will disappear. 


Canadian Welfare. 25th anniversary edition: A quarter century of social welfare in 
Canada, vol. XXIV (7), Jan. 15, 1949. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council. 1949. 
Pp. 84. Includes a large number of articles on all aspects of social welfare. 


CHISHOLM, BRocK and Bopswortn, C. Frep. The people's health: Canada and who. 
(Behind the Headlines series, IX (2).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Mar., 1949. Pp. 19. 
(15c.) Citizens of more fortunate countries such as Canada must not only create a 
healthy society at home but realize that the sufferings of the masses in other lands 
are their immediate concern. 


GOLDBERG, SIMON A. The development of national accounts in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., 
XV (1), Feb., 1949, 34-52). From the hesitant approximations of 1919, the field 
of national accounting has developed into a systematic discipline which attempts 
to sum up the nation’s economic activities in a meaningful and useful way. 


Hart, C.W.M. Industrial relations research and social theory (C.J.E.P.S., XV (1), Feb., 
1949, 53-73). In North America in the last seventy years labour, the economic 
commodity, has grown into trade unionism, the social institution, and it is as a 
social institution that the union movement should be considered. This paper 
examines trade unionism as a social institution in Windsor, Ont. 


Marsu, L.C. The economics of low-rent housing (C.J.E.P.S., XV (1), Feb., 1949, 14-33). 
Public housing could be, not a mere slum clearance measure or a means of pro- 
viding for the very poorest groups, but the provision of good rental housing as 
part of a programme of urban rehabilitation. 
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Royal Commission on Prices. Report. In three volumes. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1949. Pp. ix, 43; viii, 260; xi, 344. ($2.00) 


Supposed manifesto of the Pioneer Assembly of the Knights of Labor (Manitoba history, 
I (2), Apr., 1947, 7-9). Reproduces part of a manifesto published in July, 1888 
supposedly by the Pioneer Assembly of the Knights of Labor, an organization of 
American origin which was one of the earliest labour movements and a precursor 
of other non-craft type unions. 


(2) Agriculture 


BLANCHARD, Raoul. Les excédents de population et l'agriculture dans la province de 
Québec (Actualité économique, XXIV (4), janv.-mars, 1949, 635-41). The author 
concludes that “la province de Québec est susceptible de porter sur les terres 
actuellement exploitées une population double de celle qui y habite aujourd’hui.”’ 


TurNER, H. S. The romance of the steam threshing engine (Western Ontario historical 
notes, VI (3, 4), Sept.-Dec., 1948, 46-8). Few factors that played so important a 
part in the development of ‘agriculture i in Canada have disappeared more quickly 
and completely than the once familiar steam threshing engine. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


The Chinese in Canada: A dwindling minority (Monetary times, CXVII (5), May, 1949, 
26-8, 30, 92, 94). The number of Chinese in Canada has been cut in half within the 
past two decades. 


ForGet, Utysse. Les Franco-Américains et le ‘‘ Melting Pot’ (Bulletin de la Société 
historique Franco-Américaine, années 1946 et 1947, 32-49). 


FREMONT, DONATIEN. Les Métis de l'Ouest canadien (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 53-77). Apropos Le Métis canadien by 
Marcel Giraud. 


GARDNER, GERARD. La question indigéne dans I’Ungava et le Labrador (Actualité 
économique, XXIV (4), janv.-mars, 1949, 677-90). Only a very small number of 
the original inhabitants of Ungava and Labrador exist today. The author believes 
that they should not be allowed to die out. 


Lower, ARTHUR. The myth of mass immigration (Maclean's magazine, LXII (10), 
May 15, 1949, 16, 69-71). The author believes that mass immigration into Canada 
is both unwise and impractical. 


McIcwraitH, T. F. The Bella Coola Indians. In two volumes. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1948. Pp. xix, 763; ix, 672. ($15.00) To be 
reviewed later. 


McMaster Symposium Committee. Programme and abstracts of papers for an invitation 
symposium on population growth and immigration into Canada, April 21st and 22nd, 
1949. Hamilton: McMaster University. 1949. Pp. 32 (mimeo.). 


SANDWELL, B. K. The gods in twilight: Delivered in the University auditorium Friday, 
October 30, 1947. (Hewitt Bostock memorial lecture in Canadian citizenship, 
no. 1.) Vancouver: University of British Columbia. 1948. Pp. 18. 


(4) Geography 


BARBEAU, Marius. Les plus anciens noms du Saint-Laurent (Revue de l’université 
Laval, III (8), avril, 1949, 649-57). Legend and history concerning the geo- 
graphical names of the St. Lawrence. 


FLint, RIcHARD Foster. Ups and downs of the Great Lakes (Natural history, LVIII 
(4), Apr., 1949, 180-4). Once the Great Lakes poured south through what is now 
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Chicago, and they may do so again. The broad dent left by the weight of the great 
glacier is rising, and even Hudson Bay may some day be high and dry. 


WEIGERT, Hans W. et al. (eds.). New compass of the world: A symposium on political 
geography. New York: Macmillan Company [Toronto: Macmillan Company of 
Canada]. 1949. Pp. xix, 375. ($6.50) To be reviewed later. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Tractor trails in Manitoba (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (2), Feb., 1949, 70-7). Tractor freighting is the modern method of 
supplying pulpwood-cutting, mining, and fishing camps in the north. 


ILLINGWORTH, FRANK. Canada’s Arctic aviation (Contemporary review, no. 1000, 
Apr., 1949, 238-41). Gives a résumé of recent progress made in Canadian Arctic 
aviation. 


Linpsay, Bonnie. Notes and documents (Western Ontario historical notes, VI (3, 4), 
Sept.-Dec., 1949, 53-5). Prints extracts from newspapers which show that the 
Air Line Branch of the Great Western Railway preceded the Canada Southern 
Railway through the southern section of Western Ontario by a few weeks. 


(6) Science 


EasTHAM, J. W. A mote on Archibald Menzies and David Douglas, botanists (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, XII (3), July, 1948, 247-8). Archibald Menzies 
and David Douglas, who were early collectors of botanical specimens on the Western 
coast of Canada, did not succeed in establishing priority of publication for their 
discoveries because of the complicated rules of botanical nomenclature in Great 
Britain at that period. 


MITCHELL, Ross. Early doctors of Red River and Manitoba (Papers read before the His- 
torical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (4), 37-47). Describes the beginnings 
of the medical profession in Manitoba. 


REVELL, DANIEL G. History of Canadian medical schools. V1. The medical faculty, 
University of Alberta (Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, XIII (4), Feb., 
1949, 65-75). 


STANLEY, G. D. Medical pioneering in Alberta: Dr. Walter S. Galbraith of Lethbridge 
(Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, XIII (4), Feb., 1949, 79-82). 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


AvupeEt, Loutis-Puitipre. La loi scolaire de 1801 (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 1-8). Deals with an episode in educational 
history. 


Canadian Library Association. Newspaper microfilming project, catalogue, no. 2. 
Ottawa: The Association. 1949. Pp.37. This isa supplement to the Association’s 
1948 catalogue. Ten more newspapers have been added to the thirty-eight micro- 
filmed last year. 


CuartieER, Emite. Figure d’éducateur, Messire Isaac-Stanislas Desaulniers (1811-68) 
(Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 29-41). 


Cooper, JoHN IRwin. The Mountain of McGill: George J. Mountain, first principal, 
contributed much to education in early days (McGill news, XXX (3), spring, 1949, 
8-9, 27). 


Forses, G. Indian education in B.C. (Oblate missions, no. 14, Dec., 1948, 11-19, 20). 


GAITSKELL, C. D. Art education in the province of Ontario. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1948. Pp. viii, 55. ($2.00) 
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JACOBSEN, JEROME V. Attempted mayhem on Pére Marquette (Mid-America, XXXI (2), 
Apr., 1949, 109-15). Recently a writer has stated that evidence seemed to indicate 
that Marquette was not an ordained priest. The author of this article points out 
that ‘‘strange as it may seem, the chief and (we hope) unwitting accessory is a 
magazine under Catholic auspices.’’ It is his purpose here “‘to see to it that con- 


tentions in such papers as these ... do not get bruited abroad and bring about 
widespread repercussions.” 


MACKINNON, IAN F. Sir William Dawson: The church and science (Dalhousie review, 
XXVIII (3), Oct., 1948, 246-56). Discusses science and religion in the light of 


the experiences of Sir William Dawson, geologist and first president of McGill 
University. 


Morin, Conrav-M. La naissance de l’église au Canada (Revue d'histoire de l’Amérique 
frangaise, I (2), sept., 1947, 243-56; I (3), déc., 1947, 331-41). 


ORLEANS, JEAN DE. Notre-Dame du Cap Messagére de Dieu. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1949. Pp. 205. ($1.25) 


SCHREPFER, LUKE. Pioneer monks in Nova Scotia. [Tracadie, N.S.: St. Augustine's 
Monastery.] 1947. Pp. xii, 228. ‘Sketches the long and in many ways romantic 
life of ‘The Monastery’ at Tracadie, N.S., which was founded as Petit Clairvaux by 
French Trappists in 1825, sorrowfully abandoned by them in 1919, and re-opened 
in 1938 by the Augustinian Fathers, under whose religious rule it now flourishes as 
St. Augustine's Monastery.” 


SHORT, JOSEPH CARLTON. Jacques Marquette, S. J. catéchist (Revue de l’université 
Laval, III (5), janv., 1949, 436-43). The author comes to “‘the inescapable con- 
clusion that Jacques Marquette was not a priest and that, in consequence, the 
whole narrative of the second voyage to Illinois must be regarded less as an his- 
torical document than as a charming bit of fiction.”’ 


IX. GENEALOGY 


Borpbuas, JEAN-RODOLPHE. Les quatre notaires Borduas, frangais et canadiens (Mé- 
moires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 
194-7). 


Gavuvin, ANDRE-ALBERT. De Lorette d@ Rimouski via Riviére-Ouelle: Une lignée de 
migrateurs (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), 
janv., 1949, 200-3). Genealogical information on the Gauvin family. 


GopsouTt, ARCHANGE. Les Levasseur a Paris (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 203-4). 
Pinel (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), 
janv., 1949, 183-91). Genealogical article on Nicolas Pinel and his descendants. 
Robert Gagnon (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, 
III (3), janv., 1949, 175-82). Biographical article on Robert Gagnon (1628- 
1703), a pioneer settler in New France. 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. La famille Fleury d’Eschambault, de la Gorgendiére (Mé- 
moires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 
152-74). 


Moran, JOHN BELL. The Moran family: 200 years in Detroit. [Detroit]: Alved of 
Detroit. 1949. Pp. xvii, 152, xxi-xxxii. 


Morin, Conrad-M. Le cinquiéme anniversaire de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
francaise (Revue d'histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, II (4), mars, 1949, 576-80). 


SécuIn, ROBERT-LIONEL. Les origines d'une famille canadienne en France (Mémoires 
de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 192-3). A 
discussion of the location of the birthplace of Frangois Séguin, the Canadian 
ancestor of the family of this name. 
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Spriccs, Rev. G. T. (comp.). Genealogy of the Spriggs and other families connected 
therewith. Lachute, Que.: Giles Publishing House. 1949. Pp. 48. Gives an 
outline of the genealogy of the Spriggs and other connected families. Information 
is included on such personal items concerning individuals as were available. 


Stinson, PARKER B. A 2a recherche des noms de famille (Mémoires de la Société Généa- 
logique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (3), janv., 1949, 145-51). Discusses the origin, 
variation, and evolution of family names. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CHARLAND, THOMAS. L’heuristique (Revue d'histoire de !’Amérique frangaise, I (3), 
déc., 1947, 323-30). A discussion of the sources of bibliographical information on 
Canadian history. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Regards sur l'histoire canadienne (Mémoires de la Société Royale 
du Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 1, 1948, 97-107). Examines the principal his- 
torical works of Quebec. 


MERCIER, MARGUERITE (comp.). Bibliographie. Histoire du Canada: Guerre de 1775 
(Bulletin de la Société historique Franco-Américaine, années 1946 et 1947, 67-76). 


Morey, MARJORIE (comp.). A bibliography of Manitoba selected from holdings in the 
Legislative Library of Manitoba, June, 1948. [1948.] Pp. 16 (mimeo.). 


RoBERT, ADOLPHE. Essai bibliographique: Sur l’apport franco-américain a la littérature 
des Etats-Unis (Revue d'histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, II (4), mars, 1949, 
540-56). 

XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Bais, JEAN-ETHIER. Un poéte canadien, Paul Morin (Action universitaire, XIV (4), 
juillet, 1948, 303-11). 


BLAND, JOHN. A developing church architecture in Quebec (Culture, X (1), mars, 1949, 


13-18) 


CATHCART, GRAHAM. Shout Canada to the world (Dalhousie review, XXVIII (1), Apr., 
1948, 97-100). The author objects to the fantastic, sordid, and macabre themes 
chosen today by young Canadian authors, particularly those who write for radio. 


CuHavuvIN, R. Emile Nelligan (Canadian forum, XXVIII (338), Mar., 1949, 276-8). 
The author believes that Emile Nelligan, who died in 1941, was the most gifted of 
French Canada’s poets. 


Coitins, A. RoGER. Katherine E. Wallis: Canadian sculptor. Walkerton, Ont.: The 


Author. n.d. Pp. 52. ($3.50) Story of a Canadian woman who won fame as a 
sculptor. 


G1BBON, JOHN Murray. Folk-song and feudalism (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, XLII, 3rd series, sec. 2, 1948, 73-84). Deals with the folk music of 
seventeen Canadian language groups. 


Lécaré, Romain. Trois récents romans canadiens-frangais (Culture, X (1), mars, 1949, 
3-12). The three books discussed are La neige et le feu by Pierre Baillargeon, Les 
Plouffé by Roger Lemelin, and Au dela des visages by André Giroux. 


MEADE, EpwarD F. Remember me. Montreal: Reprint Society of Canada. 1949. 
>. 318. ($1.50) A reprint of a Canadian war novel, first published in Great 
ritain. 


Macee, Wa. H. Trends in the recent English Canadian novel (Culture, X (1), mars, 
1949, 29-42). An analysis of recent Canadian fiction. 
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Morisset, GERARD. Le sculpteur sur bois, Gilles Bolvin (Revue de l’université Laval, 
III (8), avril, 1949, 684-95). On the life and work of Gilles Bolvin, eighteenth- 
century Canadian sculptor. 


Potvin, DAMASE. Le romancier Hector Bernier (Revue de l|'université Laval, III (8), 
avril, 1949, 700-6). Of the life and literary work of Hector Bernier who died in 1947. 


SALVERSON, LAURA GOopMAN. Confessions of an immigrant’s daughter. Montreal: 
Reprint Society of Canada. 1949. Pp. 523. This volume, which won the 1939 
Governor-General’s award in the prose non-fiction class, was first published in 
England and is little known in Canada. This reprint of it will make the auto- 
biography of Mrs. Salverson, the daughter of Icelanders who came to Canada in 
the mass migration of the eighteen-eighties, freely available for the first time. 


SINCLAIR, DONALD MACLEAN. John Maclean: A centenary (Dalhousie review, XXVIII 
(3), Oct., 1948, 258-65). It is one hundred years since the death of John Maclean, a 


representative of the early Scottish pioneers and the first Gaelic poet to live and 
write in Canada. 


SmitH, A. J. M. The poetry of Duncan Campbell Scott (Dalhousie review, XXVIII (1), 


Apr., 1948, 12-21). An examination of the poetry and criticism of Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott. 


XII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 


ACKERKNECHT, ERWIN H. The Eskimo (Ciba symposia, X (1), July-Aug., 1948, 893- 
921). This is a well-balanced and well-written em ‘of the Eskimo, treated 
under the headings of the food quest, of mental life as shown in social and religious 
activities, of history as recorded in oral traditions and as deduced by archaeology, 
and with a section in the author's special field of medicine. An article of this kind, 
written in non-technical language by an eminent scientist and well illustrated, is 


worthy of wide circulation among intelligent readers wishing a brief but accurate 
account of the inhabitants of the Arctic. 


AKWEKS, AREN [FADDEN, Ray]. Collection of Mohawk legends. Hogansburg, New York: 
Akwesasne Counselor Organization, St. Regis Mohawk Reservation. 1948. 
Pp. 8. (15c.) 

Conservation as the Indian saw it. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 7. (10c.) 

Costume of the Iroquois man. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 10. (35c.) 

The creation. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 8. (15c.) 

Cultural areas of North American Indians. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 11. (20c.) 

The formation of the Ho-de-no-sau-ne or League of the Five Nations. Ibid. 1947. 

. 26 and supplement. (35c.) 

The gift of the great spirit. Ibid. [1947.] Pp. 8. (15c.) 

The great gift, tobacco. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 6. (10c.) 

The hermit thrush. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 8. (15c.) 

History of the St. Regis Akwesasne Mohawks. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 32. (50c.) 

Migration of the Iroquois. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 6. (10c.) 

Migration of the Tuscaroras. Ibid. (1947.| Pp. 18. (25c.) 

Sa-ko-ri-on-nie-ni, our great teacher. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 26. (35c.) 

The seven dancers. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 6. (10c.) 

The story of the monster bear, the Great Dipper. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 6. (10c.) 

The thunder boy. Ibid. 1948. Pp. 6. (15c.) 

Wampum belts. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 14. (35c.) 

—— Why we have mosquitoes. Ibid. 1947. Pp. 6. (10c.) 
This isan interesting series of pamphlets for didoonter a Mohawk Indian on various 
aspects of the life of his people, written in simple style and illustrated with picto- 
graphs. They are accurate and should prove of value in giving white children an 
understanding of Iroquois life and interests. 


Pa 


BARBEAU, Marius. Le réve de Kamalmouk. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1948. Pp. 231. 
This is a dramatic narrative, in the form of a historical novel, centring around the 
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downfall of Tsimshian culture consequent upon the spread of European influence 
in the nineteenth century. Barbeau has used his wide knowledge of Tsimshian 
songs and rituals in the dialogue and speeches of his semi-historical characters, thus 
providing a background of ethnological accuracy to the incidents of the tale. This 
technique is similar to that employed by the author in The Downfall of Temlaham, 
which was reviewed in the C.H.R., Dec., 1928, p. 360. The volume is illustrated 
with striking woodcuts by Grace Melvin. 


BarRET, P., and LussaGNet, S. Bibliographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes, X XXXIV, 1942, Paris, (1947), 237-325). For many years Barret 
has prepared an exhaustive and well arranged bibliography of American anthro- 
pology, using the term in its broadest sense. This year’s list is particularly valuable 
since it covers many European publications that appeared during the war years. 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Le chemin et l’emplacement de la bourgade d’ 
Hochelaga (Les cahiers des dix, no. 12, 1947, 115-60). On the basis of a critical 
study of Cartier’s writings, of the Harléienne map, and of archaeological evidence, 
the author concludes that the river by which Cartier approached Hochelaga was 
la Rivitre des Prairies, not the main St. Lawrence, and that the Indian village was 
located in Outremont, near Maplewood Ave. This site was large enough to ac- 
commodate the 4,000 people estimated by Cartier, and no European trade goods 
have been found on it. This thesis contradicts the opinion of Lanctot concerning 
the site of Hochelaga, and the route by which Cartier approached it. 


BIRKET-SMITH, Kaj. Early collections from the Pacific Eskimo (Ethnographical studies, 
Nationalmuseets skrifter, I, Copenhagen, 1941, 121-63). 

Ethnographical collections from the Northwest passage. (Report of the Fifth Thule 
expedition, 1921-1924, VI (2) .) Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
forlag. 1945. Pp. 298. Two studies of Eskimo material culture that appeared in 
Europe during the war. 

Geschichte der Kultur; eine allgemeine Ethnologie. Zurich: Orell Fiissli Verlag. 
1946. Pp. xii, 587. A masterly study of the developments and historical integration 
of cultures in different parts of the world, treated in a historical fashion. 


Bisoor, Morris. Champlain. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. viii, 364, vii. 
To anthropologists who have not read Champlain’s original works, this volume will 
prove stimulating and valuable for the mass of information it contains on the 
Indians whom the great explorer met in the seventeenth century, as well as for the 
author’s thought-provoking comments on the historical significance of the contacts 
between Champlain and the members of different tribes. Reviewed in C.H.R., 
Dec., 1948. 


Boscu-GIMPERA, PEDRO. Sobre problemas de la prehistoria Americana (Acta Americana, 
VI (1-2), Jan.-Junio, 1948, 1-16). A scholarly survey of the archaeological evidence 
concerning the antiquity of man in the New World. 


Brown, WILLIAM L., and ANDERSON, EpGar. The northern flint corns (Annals of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, XX XIV (1), Feb., 1947, 1-28). Comparative botanical 
studies show that the corn grown by the Indians in northeastern North America 
was a flint corn having eight rows of kernels. Though no longer grown com- 
mercially, this type is a significant element in the ancestry of modern varieties. 


BurRLAND, C. A. Animals in art (Geographical magazine, XXI (4), Aug., 1948, 142-50). 
A general survey of American Indian art, with illustrations of various styles, and 
descriptions of its function in different areas. 


CAMERON, WM. BLEASDELL. Peaceful invasion (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
36-9). In 1874 the North West Mounted Police assumed the task of policing the 
enormous area between the Red River and the Rockies, with particular reference 
to the suppression of American whiskey dealers who were debauching the Indians, 
The movement of this force into the lands of various Indian tribes, several of them 
hostile to the white man and to one another, was in itself an epic; the author 
describes it in popular style, partly anecdotal. 
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CaARDIN, CLARISSE. Bio-bibliographie de Marius Barbeau (Les archives de folklore, II, 
1947, 17-96). Two well-merited eulogies of Marius Barbeau are followed by this 
extensive bibliography of his publications. 


CARTER, GEORGE F. Sweet corn among the Indians (Geographical review, XX XVIII (2), 
Apr., 1948, 206-21). A study by a botanist of historical and archaeological evidence 
concerning the use of corn by the Indians leads to the conclusion that sweet corn 
was known to the Iroquois; it was usually baked or roasted, not boiled. 


Caywoop, Louts R. The archaeological excavation of Fort Vancouver (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XLIX (2), June, 1948, 99-116). Excavation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s fort at Vancouver, on the Columbia River, is of more than local im- 
portance in historical archaeology. As a centre of trade on the whole northwest 
coast, the utensils, vessels, and tools recovered throw light on the life of the traders 
in that area during the eighteen-thirties; while the outline and architecture of the 
fort itself illustrate more clearly than words the attitude of Sir George Simpson in 
the erection of such a stronghold. 

Excavating Fort Vancouver (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 4-7). A popular 
description of the archaeological project described above. 


CHATARD, FERDINAND E. An early description of birch-bark canoes (American neptune, 
VIII (2), Apr., 1948, 90-8). A translation, with comments, of a master’s thesis 
submitted in 1753 to Abo Academy, Finland, on the subject of American Indian 
bark canoes. The information was obtained principally from Peter (Pehr) Kalm, 
who had recently returned from his American travels. He was a friend of the 
author, Anders Chydenius. 


CopERE, HELEN. The swai’xwe myth of the middle Fraser River: The integration of two 
northwest coast cultural ideas (Journal of American folklore, LXI (239), Jan.-Mar., 
1948, 1-18). An analysis of three versions of a myth collected on the Fraser River, 
showing cultural influences from the coastal tribes to the northwest, and from 
Puget Sound tribes to the southwest. 


CoLuiER, JoHN. The Indians of the Americas. New York: W. W. Norton and Co. 
1947. Pp. 326. This is a brilliant presentation of American Indian culture and 
history from prehistoric times to the present. Written by the former United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, it is a masterly description of culture change, with 
pertinent observations on the role of government in Indian administration. 


Coon, CARLETON S. A reader in general anthropology. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. 1948. Pp. x, 624. This important volume, designed for undergraduate courses 
in anthropology, contains synopses of the cultures of various native peoples, with 
pertinent observations; one of the groups included is the Netsilik Eskimo. 


CRANSTON, J. HERBERT. The lost souls of Ossossane (Maclean’s magazine, LX (20), 
Oct. 15, 1947, 24, 27-32). A popular description of the excavation of an ossuary at 
Ossossané, scene of the first Jesuit mission to the Hurons. 


Crort, KENNETH. A guide to source material on extinct North American Indian languages 
(International journal of American linguistics, XIV (4), Oct., 1948, 260-8). A 
number of Canadian Indian languages are included in this listing of manuscript 
and published material on extinct languages; each reference specifies the type of 
information contained in the work as well as its size. 


Cummins, HAROLD and Fasricius-HANSEN, VIBEKE. Dermatoglyphics in Eskimos of 
West Greenland (American journal of physical anthropology, IV (3), Sept., 1946, 
395-402). A detailed study of the finger prints and palmar dermatoglyphics of 145 
West Greenland Eskimo; comparisons are given with the relevant data from other 
Eskimo areas. 


Dawson, C. A. The new north-west (in The new North-West, edited by C. A. Dawson, 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, 283-311). Contains a brief summary 
of some of the outstanding problems and needs of the 6,000 Indians in the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon. 
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DENMARK, D. E. James Bay beaver conservation (The beaver, outfit 279, Sept., 1948, 
38-43). A description of the measures taken for the conservation and re-establish- 
ment of beaver in the James Bay area, a beneficial project for the Indians of the 
northern woodlands. 


DENSMORE, FRANCES. The importance of the mental concept in Indian art (The master- 
key, XXII (3), May, 1948, 96-9). The designs made by Indian artists are usually 
visualized in advance, even in such apparently careless productions as patterns cut 
on folded birch-bark by the Ojibwa Indians. 

Notes on the Indians’ belief in the friendliness of nature (Southwestern journal of 
anthropology, IV (1), spring, 1948, 94-7). Examples drawn from a number of 
Indian tribes, including several from Canada, show that most Indian nature deities 
were definitely benign, and were regarded with trust rather than fear. 


DEsROSIERS, L&o-PauL. Jroquoisie. Tome I, 1534-1646. Montréal: Etudes de 
l'Institut d’Histoire de l’Amérique frangaise. 1947. Pp. 351. 


DrucKER, PuHitip. The antiquity of the northwest coast totem pole (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XX XVIII (12), Dec., 1948, 389-97). In this 
scholarly and important article, well documented from historical sources, the author 
affirms that the totem-poles of the Northwest Coast Indians are not of post- 
European origin, a thesis advanced repeatedly by Barbeau. His contention is 
based on the fact that totem-poles are an integral and ancient part of Indian culture 
in the area; that some poles (or structures analogous to them) were described by 
the early explorers, and that the paucity of such references is due to the fact that 
most European vessels visited only temporary native settlements instead of the 
permanent villages located in inaccessible coves. While agreeing that totem-poles 
became larger and more numerous after the wide-spread use of iron, the author 
believes that a considerable amount of this metal had been obtained from unknown 
contacts before the advent of European vessels; thus the practice of pole erection 
could have been pre-European, though not necessarily before the introduction of 
iron. 


DutHuiT, GEORGES. Le don indien sur la céte nord-est de l' Amérique (Colombie britan- 
nique) (Labyrinthe, II (18), Geneva, 1946, 9-11). 


Ettiot, HopKins. The Micmacs of Nova Scotia (Empire digest, V (8), May, 1948, 45-9). 
A brief note on the history and culture of this Nova Scotia tribe. 


ELMENDORF, WILLIAM W. The cultural setting of the Twana secret society (American 
anthropologist, L (4, part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1948, 625-33). Significant elements in 
secret societies among the Twana of northwestern Washington are derived from the 
Nootka of Vancouver Island. 


EMBREE, Epwin R. Peoples of the earth, New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 
1948. Pp. vi, 73. This is a book for children, written in the form of letters to a 
nephew and niece, attractively illustrated and suitable for ten to twelve year olds. 
Its theme is the development and varied cultures of mankind, including the North 
American Indians. 


Erwin, A. T. Sweet corn not an important food plant in the pre-Columbian period (Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy, XX XIX, 1947, 117-21). Historical ev- 
idence leads to the conclusion that sweet corn, as opposed to field corn, was not 
widely used by the North American Indians. 


ESCHAMBAULT, ANTOINE D’. Le voyage de la Vérendrye au pays des Mandannes (Revue 
d’histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, II (3), déc., 1948, 424-31). An account of 
Vérendrye’s visit in 1738 to the Mandan Indians on the Missouri River. 


EwErs, JoHN C. Self-torture in the Blood Indian sun dance (Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, XX XVIII (5), May 15, 1948, 166-73). Self-torture was 
formerly an integral part of the Sun Dance ceremonial among most of the Plains 
tribes. It was abandoned in the United States prior to 1890, but continued for a 
few years longer among the Blood and the Blackfoot of Alberta. Descriptions by 
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the two surviving participants of the ceremony in Alberta in 1889 give new 
information on the actual practice, as well as on its significance. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. Fourth conference on Iroquois research (American antiquity, 
XIV (2), Oct., 1948, 159-60). A brief note on various aspects of Iroquois research 
as presented at the annual conference at Red House, New York. 

Iroquois Indian folklore (Journal of American folklore, LX (238), Oct.-Dec., 
1947, 383-97). This is a comprehensive survey of the present status of folklore 
studies among the Iroquois, including the types of material which may be included 
under the general heading, and the gaps in the data as far as each tribe is concerned. 
Of particular interest are the author’s comments on the relationship between folk- 
lore and other anthropological studies. A useful bibliography is included. 

The present status of anthropology in northeastern North America; a review 
article (American anthropologist, L (3, part 1), July-Sept., 1948, 494-515). In 
appraising Man in northeastern North America, edited by Frederick Johnson (re- 
viewed in this journal, XXIX (3), Sept., 1948, p. 319), the author discusses the great 
development that has taken place i in various scientific approaches to Indian studies 
in this area, and adds some pertinent facts on Iroquois influences. 


FiELD, HENRY. Contributions to the anthropology of the Soviet Union. (Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections, CX (13). ) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1948. 
Pp. vii, 244. This important volume, which is a compilation of published and 
unpublished material in the Soviet Union, contains summaries of articles on the 
origin of the Eskimo and the Aleut. 


FLANNERY, REGINA. Algonquian Indian folklore (Journal of American folklore, LX 
(238), Oct.-Dec., 1947, 397-401). A survey of folklore studies among the Algonkian- 
speaking tribes of northeastern America, with comments on the areas in which work 
is badly needed; these include extensive areas in northern Ontario. 


FRIEDERICI, GEORG. Amerikanistisches Worterbuch. (Universitat Hamburg, Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 53; Reihe B, Vélkerkunde, 
Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 29.) Hamburg: Cram, De Gruyter and Co. 
1947. Pp. 722. This isa dictionary of some 1,550 Indian words which have been 
incorporated into Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English, with comments on 
the sources of each and extracts illustrating their use. Such loan words frequently 
throw light on the extent and degree of culture contact. 


GaRVIN, Paut L. Kutenai. I. Phonemics. 11. Morpheme variations. Ill. Morpheme 
distributions (prefix, theme, suffix) (International journal of American linguistics, 
XIV (1), Jan., 1948, 37-42; XIV (2), Apr., 1948, 87-90; XIV (3), July, 1948, 
171-87). Three detailed analytical papers of a highly technical nature on aspects 
of the Kutenai language of southern British Columbia and northern Idaho. 


Gippincs, J. L. Jr. Chronology of the Kobuk-Kotzebue sites (Alaska) (Tree-Ring bulletin, 
XIV (4), University of Arizona, 1948, 26-32). 
Diagonal flaking from Kotzebue, Alaska (American antiquity, XIV (2), Oct., 
1948, 127). A description of a chalcedony blade from Kotzebue, Alaska, with 
diagonal flaking similar in type to that of the early Yuma blades. 


GJEssInG, GuUTORM. Some problems in northeastern archaeology (American antiquity, 
XIII (4), Apr., 1948, 298-302). A Norwegian scholar gives his views on the evidence 
for early circumboreal culture contacts between Asia and northeastern America. 


GLADWIN, HAROLD STERLING. Men out of Asia. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1947. Pp. 390. An attempt to treat the racial history 
of America in broad perspective and popular form. The author’s thesis of waves 
of mankind from Asia is generally accepted, but in his dating of these, as well as 
in the resemblances cited to prove inter-continental contact, his conclusions are 
contrary to those of most anthropologists. 


GrakEFF, ARTHUR D. Transplants of Pennsylvania Indian nations in Ontario (Pennsyl- 
vania history, XV (3), July, 1948, 180-93). An account of the trek of Pennsylvania : 
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Indian tribes during the latter part of the eighteenth century. They eventually 
settled at Schoenfeld, or Old Fairfield as it is now known, on the Thames River in 
western Ontario. 


GREENMAN, EMERSON F. The Killarney sequence and its old world connections (Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XX XII, 1946, Ann Arbor, 
1948, 313-19.) This isa progress report on the results obtained since 1943, the date 
of the last previous publication, from the excavation of an ancient site on the north 
shore of Georgian Bay; it is estimated that ten seasons more work will be required 
to complete the investigation of this 20 to 30 acre site, located on an ancient beach 
300 feet above the present level of Lake Huron. Many of the implements uncovered 
show striking resemblances to European Mesolithic and Neolithic types. If future 
work proves that specimens from the two areas are genetically connected, it will be a 
finding of major significance on the very early history of the New World. 


Haas, THEODORE H. The American Indian in recent perspective (Boletin indigenista, 
VIII (2), Junio, 1948, 107-29). A scholarly appraisal of many of the changing 
problems faced by the American Indians in respect to economic conditions, edu- 


cation, government action, and race attitudes. The article is reprinted from Race 
relations. 


HaDLocK, WENDELL S., and DopGE, ERNEsT S. A canoe from the Penobscot River. 
Salem, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 1948. Pp. 15. A detailed description of a 
Penobscot canoe, with comparative data on types and methods of manufacture 
among the Micmac and the Malecite. This monograph is reprinted from The 
American Neptune, VIII (4), Oct., 1948, 289-301. 


HARRINGTON, JOHN P. Mollusca among the American Indians (Acta Americana, III, 
1945, 293-7). An interesting note on the use of molluscs by the Indians; the shells 
were frequently made into beads and other objects of value. 

Peculiarly difficult names in North and South America (Acta Americana, III, 
1945, 217-20). The derivation is given of a number of proper nouns of Indian 
origin, of which the etymology is obscure; among these are included Eskimo, 
Cree, and Canada. 


Harris, ZELLIG S. Developments in American Indian linguistics (American Philosophical 
Society, Library bulletin, 1946, Philadelphia, 1947, 89-97). A survey of current 
developments in American Indian language studies, stimulated in part by the pre- 


sentation of the Boas collection of manuscripts to the American Philosophical 
Society. 


Hassrick, Royat B. Assiniboin succession (North Dakota history, XIV (2), Apr., 
1947, 146-67). The author gives a well-balanced description of Assiniboin culture 
at the time of European contact, which brings out graphically the tremendous 
changes involved in passing from a way of life dependent on the bison to settled 
habitations on reservations in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Montana. 


HawTuorw, H. B. (ed.). Report of conference on native Indian affairs at Acadia Camp, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., April 1, 2, and 3, 1948. Sponsored 
by the B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare Society, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C. 
Victoria: B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare Society, Provincial Museum. [1948.] 
Pp. 81, forewords, appendices, and recommendations (multilithed). This is a 
stenographic report of a conference on modern problems of the British Columbia 
Indians, called by the B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare Society and attended by many 
of its members, Indians, officials of the Indian Affairs Branch, missionaries, social 
workers, teachers, and anthropologists. The themes discussed were Indian crafts, 
health and welfare, education, and the training of teachers. In the papers pre- 
sented, as well as in the frank discussions that followed, is illuminating information 
on the current problems of the northwest coast Indians. 


HELMERICKS, CONSTANCE and HARMAN. Our summer with the Eskimos. Boston: Little 
Brown and Co. 1948. Pp. xiv, 239. To be reviewed later. 
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HILL, JASPER. “‘... and this happened in Canada!"’ (Boletin indigenista, VII (4), Dec., 
1947, 317-19). A series of extracts from statements made by Dr. F. F. Tisdall on 
malnutrition among Canadian Indians. The quotations are given without reference 
to their context, and without perspective; they appear in a series of articles on 
Indian affairs in different countries in North and South America. 


HiLti-Tout, CHARLES. The great Fraser midden (in The great Fraser midden, issued by 
the Vancouver Art, Historical and Scientific Association, [1948], 8-15). A general 
description of an important mound, probably the largest in British Columbia, and 
of the material recovered in its excavation. This appears to be a reprint of an 
earlier article by the deceased author, and is fittingly included in this pamphlet on 
the Fraser Midden. 


Histor, CopMan. The Mohawk. Illustrated by LETTERIO CALApParl. (Rivers of 
America, edited by HERVEY ALLEN and CaRL CARMER; as planned and started by 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER; associate editor, JEAN CRAWFORD, art editor, 
FaitH Bait.) New York, Toronto: Rinehart and Co. 1948. Pp. xv, 367. 
($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


HocketTTt, CHARLES F. Implications of Bloomfield’s Algonquian studies (Language, 
XXIV (1), Jan.-Mar., 1948, 117-31). A technical paper in the field of linguistics 
in which the author points out the pedagogical and theoretical importance of 
Bloomfield’s work on Algonkian languages. 


HoEBEL, E. ApaMson. Eskimo infanticide and polyandry (Scientific monthly, LXIV (6), 
June, 1947, 535). Female infanticide among the Eskimo is considered as only a 
minor cause for the prevalence of polyandry. 


Hoey, R. A. Indian Affairs Branch (in Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1948, 205-38). 
The annual report of the Indian Affairs Branch is virtually a trustee’s statement 
on Indian administration in Canada. Figures are given on a provincial basis of 
population, occupations, income, housing projects, and education; this is followed by 
reports from the Welfare and Training Service, the Reserves and Trusts Service, 
the Health Services, and of construction and engineering work on reserves. Mention 
is made of significant changes in the organization of administration. 


HoLanp, HJALMAR R. The truth about the Kensington stone (Michigan history, XXXI 
(4), Dec., 1947, 417-30). The author believes that the inscriptions on the Kensing- 
ton Stone, found in Minnesota, were carved in the fourteenth century by a party 
of Scandinavians. This claim has been vigorously attacked, particularly by Milo 
M. Quaife. In this article Holand advances a series of strong arguments in favour 
of his thesis, as well as in refutation of Quaife’s opinion. The matter is of consider- 


able importance, and the marshalling of evidence, as in this article, is extremely 
desirable. 


HoLtvep, Erik. Eskimokunst. (Alverdens Kunst, IV.) Copenhagen: Carit Andersens 
Forlag. 1947. Pp. 64. A brief survey of Eskimo art with a summary in English. 


HowE.ts, W. W. The heathens: Primitive man and his religions. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co. 1948. Pp. 306. A comparative study of primitive religions, 
including considerable Canadian Indian material. 


Hvot, MARTHA CHAMPION. Some Mohawk words of acculturation (International journal 
of American linguistics, XIV (3), July, 1948, 150-4). To describe inventions and 
ideas derived from the white man, the Mohawk of the Grand River Reserve, On- 
tario, have adopted a few English words, but in most cases use descriptive terms 
from their own language; the modifications of these, as well as their actual choice, 
give clues to the cultural adjustment of the Mohawk. 


ILLINGWORTH, FRANK. The Eskimo (Contemporary review, no. 994, Oct., 1948, 236-9). 
In the U.S.S.R., the Eskimo are helping to build a new Arctic industrial empire. 
The author believes that Canada’s native population, Eskimo and Indian, could 


also play an important part in the industrialization of her Arctic and sub-Arctic 
territories. 
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Jacoss, WILBUR R. Presents to Indians along the French frontiers in the old northwest, 
1748- 1763 (Indiana magazine of history, XLIV (3), Sept., 1948, 245-56). An 
interesting paper on the use of presents, both by the French and the English, to 
secure the goodwill of Indians in the Great Lakes region. 













JOHNSON, FREDERICK. The Rogers’ collection from Lakes Mistassini and Albanel, 
Province of Quebec (American antiquity, XIV (2), Oct., 1948, 91-8). A description 
of the artifacts collected by Edward and Murray H. Rogers from thirty-four 
sites in an inaccessible area in northern Quebec. The implements are unpolished; 
they have certain similarities to material excavated at an early site near Tadoussac, 
but are quite unlike east Labrador specimens. 
(ed.). Man in northeastern North America. (Papers of the Robert S. Peabody 
Foundation for Archaeology, vol. III.) Andover, Mass.: The Foundation. 1946. 
Pp. xi, 347. Reviewed C.H.R., XXIX (3), Sept., 1948, p. 319. 



















Jones, VoLNEY H. Notes on Indian maize (Pennsylvania archaeologist, XVIII (1-2), 
Spring, 1948, 23-4). Corn grown on an experimental plot from kernels obtained 
from Indian groups in different parts of North America showed great variation in 
height, ranging from Micmac corn of 2414 inches, to corn from Mexico of 117 inches. 

Notes on the manufacture of cedar-bark mats by the Chippewa Indians (Papers of 

the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XXXII, 1946, Ann Arbor, 

1948, 341-63). This is a detailed description of the manufacture of a cedar-mat, 

using the suspended-warp weaving technique, by an Ojibwa woman living near 

Sault Ste. Marie. The author discusses the distribution of this type of mat, which 

appears to be limited to the Algonkians of the western Great Lakes. 















Jury, WILFRID. Crawford prehistoric village site: Report on excavations made on an early 
Indian village in Bosanquet Township, Lambton County, Ontario. (Bulletin of the 
Museums, no. 7.) London, Ont.: University of Western Ontario. 1948. Pp. ii, 
18 (multilithed). This isan admirable description of an excavation on the Crawford 
farm, near Port Franks, in Lambton County, southwestern Ontario. It appears to 
have been a small village site, probably Algonkian. 

Excavations at old Fort Ste. Marie, Ont. (Martyrs’ shrine message, XII (3), Oct., 

1948, 66-7, 78). A progress report of material excavated from the area immediately 

outside the bastions of Fort Ste Marie, with photographs and descriptions of 

foundations found in the same area. 

Excavations shed new light (Martyrs’ shrine message, XII (4), Dec., 1948, 96-7). 

A brief description of the results of recent archaeological work carried out at Ste 

Marie. 

Fairfield on the Thames: Report of excavations made on the site of the early mission 

village, 1946. (Bulletin of the Museums, no. 5.) London, Ont.: University of 

Western Ontario. 1948. Pp. i, 12, 15 pp. of drawings (multilithed). As the sub- 

title indicates, this is a description of archaeological investigations at the site of the 

Moravian village of Fairfield, destroyed in the War of 1812. Excavations indicate 

the number and arrangement of houses, the location of a bridge, the remains of 

cornfields, storage-pits and fences, with a considerable amount of household utensils, 
many of which are illustrated by the author. 

Flanagan prehistoric Huron village site: Report of excavations made on the site of 

an early Huron village site. (Bulletin of the Museums, no. 6.) London, Ont.: 

University of Western Ontario. 1948. Pp.i, 9, plates (multilithed). The Flanagan 

farm, on high land overlooking the Coldwater River in Medonte Township, Simcoe 

County, Ontario, has long been known as the site of a Huron village, provisionally 

identified as that of Teanaostaye or St. Joseph II, where Father Daniel was killed 

by the Iroquois in 1648. Archaeological investigations, however, showed no 

European material, as well as proving it to be too small for the population recorded 

for St. Joseph II. Accordingly, it can be described only as a prehistoric Huron site. 

Its defences were unusual, including the use of heavy timbers in a palisade, as well 

as large boulders which could be rolled down upon assailants. 






































Jury, WiLFrip, and Fox, W. SHERWoop. A pre-white Huron village in Simcoe County, 
Ontario (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XLII, sec. 2, May, 1948, 
85-9). A summary report on the excavation of a prehistoric Huron Indian site in 

Medonte Township, Simcoe County, Ontario. The archaeological features are 
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described more fully in Flanagan Prehistoric Huron Village Site by Wilfrid Jury, 
cited in this bibliography. 

St. Ignace, Canadian altar of martyrdom (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, XLI, sec. 2, May, 1947, 55-78). A description of the results of Jury’s 
excavations at St. Ignace II, in Simcoe County, Ontario. This village was built 
by the Hurons under French influence, and was destroyed by the Iroquois in the 
winter of 1648-9. Extensive excavation has revealed the location and outlines of 
twenty-seven houses, including two of such width that French architecture must 
be recognized. 


Kateri. Mission Saint-Frangois-Xavier, Caughnawaga, P.Q., I (1), Dec., 1948, 1-16. 
Attention is drawn to this attractively printed and illustrated quarterly, published 
by the Jesuits of the St. Francis Xavier Mission, of which the first number ap- 

peared in December, 1948. It contains a number of short articles describing 
focidents and activities at the Caughnawaga Iroquois mission. It is named in 
honour of the Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha, a seventeenth-century Iroquois girl. 


Kipp, G. E. A case of primitive trephining (in The great Fraser midden, issued by the 
Vancouver Art, Historical and Scientific Association, [1948], 19-21). A description 
of a trephined skull from the Eburne shell-mound, near Vancouver. This appears 
to be a reprint of an earlier article. 


Kipp, KENNETH E. A prehistoric camp site at Rock Lake, Algonquin Park, Ontario 
(Southwestern journal of anthropology, IV (1), spring, 1948, 98-106). This is a 
report, presented in a brief but scholarly fashion, of the excavation of a prehistoric 
site in Algonquin Park, Ontario. The location was favourable, and appears to have 
been occupied by two distinct cultures. Although the paucity of material prevents 
any far-reaching conclusions, this report is valuable owing to the few sites that 
have been described from the Pre-Cambrian shield. 


KINIETz, W. VERNON. Chippewa village, the story of Katikitegon. (Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bulletin, XXV.) Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: Cranbrook Institute of 
Science. 1947. Pp. 259. This is a study of the changes that have taken place in 
an Ojibwa (Chippewa) community since 1825. Though the village selected is in 
Michigan, additional facts were obtained from Ojibwa settlements on Manitoulin 
Island, and much of the data is relevant to the adjustments of the Canadian Ojibwa. 


Kopas, CLiFFoRD R. Bella Coola (The beaver, outfit 279, June, 1948, 26-31). A series 
of photographs of Bella Coola Indians and their ceremonial carvings; some were 
taken around 1900, others are modern. 


KRICKEBERG, WALTER. Amerika (in Die grosse Vélkerkunde, edited by Hugo A. Ber- 
natzik, Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1939, vol. III, 18-258). A lengthy 
description of the American Indians. Published in Germany about the time of the 
outbreak of war, this article has just come to the reviewer's attention. 


LANTIS, MARGARET. Alaskan Eskimo ceremonialism. (Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society, XI.) New York: American Ethnological Society. 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 127. This is a well-documented, critical study of certain aspects of Alaskan 
Eskimo life. The author’s aim is a careful survey of traits in Alaska, a region 
frequently regarded as marginal to Eskimo studies, and to map Alaskan Eskimo 
culture areas. The subjects treated are public ceremonies, the rituals at birth, 
death, marriage, the festivals connected with memorials, with the weather, and 
with hunting. Then follow studies of shamanism, the use of masks, potlatch 
features, and other socio-religious traits. The monograph is a thoroughly scholarly 
piece of work, of value in analysing the culture of the Alaskan Eskimo, and in 
tracing contacts with other Eskimo and non-Eskimo groups. 


LAUGHLIN, WiLLt1AM S. Japanese glass fishing-net floats (American anthropologist, 
L (3, part 1), July-Sept., 1948, 575). The frequency with which Japanese net 
floats have drifted ashore on the Commander Islands and the Pacific coast of North 
America indicates the possibility of accidental trans-Pacific culture contacts. 


LavACHERY, HENRI. Les Ameériques avant Colomb. (Collection Lebégue, V (9).) 
Brussels: Office de publicité. 1944. Pp. 88. 
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LEECHMAN, DouGLas. Caribou for Chipewyans (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
12-13). A brief description of caribou hunting among the Chipewyan of northern 
Manitoba, illustrated with beautiful photographs by Richard Harrington. 

Old Crow's village (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVII (1), July, 1948, 
2-16). A well-written description, with excellent photographs, of the Loucheux 
village of Old Crow, on the upper Porcupine River, near the Arctic Circle. The 
author gives an interesting description of the modern life of these isolated Atha- 
paskan-speaking Indians of the Yukon. 

The pointed skins (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 14-18). A well-illustrated, 
general description of the customs and mode of life of the Chipewyan of northern 
Manitoba, an Athapaskan-speaking tribe who live in an unfavourable region be- 
tween the Eskimo and the Cree. 


LussaGNET, S. Bibliographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
XXXV, 1943-1946, Paris, [1947], 185-322). A comprehensive and well-classified 
bibliography, which is particularly valuable for its European and South American 
entries. 


MclItwraitH, T.F. The Bella Coola Indians. 2 vols. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxii, 763; xi, 672. To be reviewed later. 

On the location of Cahiagué (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XLI, 
sec. 2, May, 1947, 99-102). In 1615 Champlain visited Cahiagué, the largest Huron 
village, and set off from there on his expedition against the Iroquois. The village 
was abandoned before the arrival of the Jesuit missionaries and its location has 
been a matter of doubt. The author gives his reasons for believing that it was near 
Warminster, a site excavated by the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 

One hundred years of science in Canada. 1. Anthropology (in The Royal Canadian 
Institute centennial volume, 1849-1949, Toronto, 1949, 3-12). A survey of the 
development of anthropology in Canada from the period of observations made by 
early explorers and missionaries to the scientific approaches of today. 


Mackay, Corpay. Children of the pioneers (The beaver, outfit 279, Sept., 1948, 14-17). 
By means of extracts from letters and early documents, the author discusses one 
of the difficult—and often tragic—problems of the social life of the fur traders, 
namely, the status and education of their children of mixed blood. 


Mackay, HuGH. Moose Factory (Geographical magazine, XXI (7), Nov., 1948, 273- 
80). A series of photographs, with lengthy explanatory captions, illustrating the 
life of the Cree Indians and of the white traders at Moose Factory. 


McPHEE, JOHN M. The Nulato Indians (Primitive man, XX (4), Oct., 1947, 85-91). 
A general description, lacking in detail and precision, of the social life of the Nulato, 
an Athapaskan tribe of the lower Yukon region. 


MANNING, T. H. Eskimo stone house ruins on the east side of Hudson Bay: A correction 
(American antiquity, XIII (3), Jan., 1948, 250-1). Contrary to an opinion ex- 
pressed in an earlier paper, the author records the remains of Eskimo stone houses, 
probably of Thule culture, on the northeast shore of Hudson Bay near Port 
Harrison. 

Pipestems of the Caribou Eskimos (American anthropologist, L (1), Jan.-Mar., 
1948, 162-3). A description of an ingenious Caribou Eskimo method of manu- 
facturing wooden pipe-stems. 


Marriott, ALice. Indians on horseback. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1948. 
Pp. 136. An attractive book for children on the Plains Indians. 


Mars, D. B. Anooee of Aklavik (School arts, XLVI (10), June, 1947, 328-9). An 
interesting series of drawings by an Eskimo lad at Aklavik. 


MATHIASSEN, THERKEL. Thule-Distriktets Arkaeologi (Geografisk Tidsskrift, XLVII, 
1944-5, 58-71). 


Menzies, T. P. O. The mystery of the midden (in The great Fraser midden, issued by the 
Vancouver Art, Historical and Scientific Association, [1948], 18). 
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_ North-west coast midden (ibid., 16-17). A brief account of the Great Fraser 
Midden, within the city limits of Vancouver, with special reference to long-headed 
skeletons, resembling those of Eskimo, excavated from its lower levels. 


Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada. First Canadians: The 
Indians and Eskimos of Canada. Toronto: The Society, 604 Jarvis St. 1947. Pp. 
36. An illustrated brochure on the missionary work of the Church of England 
among the Indians of Canada, with description of native life and activities. 


MITCHELL, ELAINE ALLAN. Bibliography of the Canadian north (in The New North- 
West, edited by C. A. Dawson, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, 313-34). 
An extensive, though by no means exhaustive, bibliography on the Northwest 


Territories and the Yukon, with an extremely useful section of bibliographies and 
indices. 


Moore, ANDREW. Education in the Mackenzie district (in The New North-West, edited 
by C. A. Dawson, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, 243-69). An 
objective description of education facilities in the Mackenzie area, in regard both 
to schools and curricula, with concrete proposals for their improvement. Since 
almost all the children are Indian, the problem is really one of cultural adjustment. 


MosHER, JEAN. Totem poles, symbols of the past (Pacific highways, II (5), June, 1947, 
37 ff.). A popular description, with attractive illustrations. 


The native voice, II (2-12), Jan.-Dec., 1948, monthly. Vancouver: Native Voice 
Publishing Co., 509, 16 East Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Although newspaper 
material is not usually cited in this bibliography, it seems desirable to refer to The 
Native Voice, the official organ of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. 
It is the only newspaper in Canada, perhaps in North America, produced by 
Indians, primarily for Indians. In addition to news items about British Columbia 
Indians, it includes editorials and articles on current Indian problems and reflects, 
to a considerable extent, the changing environment and attitudes of the Indian in 
the modern world. 


NEILSON, JAMES M. The Mistassini territory of northern Quebec (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXVII (4), Oct., 1948, 144-57). A popular article, primarily a geo- 
graphical description of the area, containing a number of photographs of the Cree 
Indian inhabitants and observations on their life. 


A note on the excavation of a Huron ossuary (Ontario history, papers and records, XL, 
1948, 92-3). A preliminary report on the excavation of a Huron ossuary in Tiny 
township, Simcoe County, Ontario, presumably that of Ossossané, at which the 
Feast of the Dead was described by Brébeuf in 1636. 


PALMER, Puitip MotLey. Neuweltwérter im Deutschen (Germanische Bibliothek, 


XLII (2), Heidelberg, 1939, pp. 174). A German publication which has just come 
to the reviewer's attention. 


PEcKHAM, HowarD H. Pontiac and the Indian uprising. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1947. Pp. xviii, 346. In this study of Pontiac and his times, 
the author gives a reconstruction of Ottawa culture as a means of illustrating the 
changes that were taking place and which were the real causes of the war usually 
associated with his name. 


PickrorD, A. E. Archaeological excavation of Indian middens (Provincial Museum of 
Natural History and Anthropology, annual report for 1947, Victoria, B.C., 1948, 


20-8). An appeal for care and the use of scientific methods in the excavation of 
Indian sites in British Columbia. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. A Pacific northwest bibliography, 1947 (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XX XIX (2), Apr., 1948, 152-66). A useful annual bibliography of the 
north Pacific coast, primarily of historical material, but containing a useful anthro- 
pological section as well. 
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PorRTER, MurRIEL N. Pipas precortesianas (Acta anthropologica, III (2), Junio, 1948, 
131-256, maps and plates). An exhaustive study of the use of tobacco in America, 
with particular reference to the distribution of types of pipe. Although South and 
Middle America are the author’s main interest, the pipes of the United States and 
Canada are treated as well. There is a summary in English. 


Provost, l’abbé Honorius. Les Abénaquis sur la Chaudiére. (La Société Historique 
2 oo Publication no. 1.) St-Joseph de Beauce: La Société. 1948. 
p. 27. (25c.) 


QuimBy, GEorRGE I. Culture contact on the northwest coast, 1785-1795 (American anthro- 
pologist, L (2), Apr.-June, 1948, 247-55). In the first ten years of the maritime 
ur trade, Chinese, Hawaiians, Philippine Islanders, and Negroes were among the 
crews of European and American vessels trading to the northwest coast. Bio- 
logical intermixture with the Indians took place, and some of the cultural speciali- 
zations of the area may be due to culture contact at this period. 


RASMUSSEN, Knup. Alaskan Eskimo words. (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 
aoe - (4).) Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 
1941. Pp. 83. 


RIDLEY, FRANK. A search for Ossossané and its environs (Ontario history, papers and 
records, XX XIX, 1947, 7-14). An interesting description of Huron sites in Tiny 
Township, Simcoe County, Ontario; one of these appears to be that of the Huron 
town of Ossossané, the first mission station of the Jesuits. 


ROBINSON, CARL. The reconstruction of the prehistoric skulls of the lower mainland of B.C. 
(in The great Fraser midden, issued by the Vancouver Art, Historical and Scientific 
Association, [1948], 25-7). A description of the methods used in the facial recon- 
struction of skulls found in the Great Fraser Midden. This appears to be a reprint 
of an earlier article. 


RoBINSON, J. LEwis. Canada’s western Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVII 
(6), Dec., 1948, 242-60). A popular, well-illustrated description of the Arctic 
eee from Alaska to Hudson Bay, with observations on the life of the Eskimo 
inhabitants. 


RoBINSON, PERcy J. The Huron equivalents of Cartier's second vocabulary (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, XLII, sec. 2, May, 1948, 127-46). A comparison 
between words recorded by Cartier from the Iroquois of the St. Lawrence Valley 
and their Huron equivalents shows many resemblances, and may prove valuable 
in tracing the relationship of the Laurentian Iroquois of the sixteenth century to 
other Iroquoian tribes. 

The Toronto carrying-place and the Toronto purchase (Ontario history, papers 
and records, XXXIX, 1947, 41-9). According to early maps and records, the 
Indian portage route from Lake Ontario to Lake Simcoe ran from the mouth of 
the Humber River to the Holland River; this route was followed repeatedly by 
the early explorers. 


RoGErRs, Epwarp S. Down the Rupert's River (The beaver, outfit 279, Sept., 1948, 
-33). A very popular account of the difficulties and dangers of an archaeological 
expedition in northern Quebec, with a brief description of the kind of specimens 
discovered. 
and RoGers, Murray H. Archaeological reconnaissance of Lakes Mistassini 
and Albanel, Province of Quebec, 1947 (American antiquity, XIV (2), Oct., 1948, 
81-90). A description of an archaeological exploration into a remote district of 
northern Quebec, and of the sites at which material was found. 


Ross meets the Netchiliks (The beaver, outfit 279, Sept., 1948, 10-13). In 1830 Sir John 
Ross met a number of Netsilik Eskimo near the Boothia Peninsula, a meeting which 
he describes in the narrative of his second voyage published in 1835. L. A. Lear- 
month collected an oral tradition of the incident, as handed down by word of mouth 
among the Netsilik; the two descriptions are printed side by side, an interesting 
example of different points of view. 
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Rouse, IRvinG, and Goccin, JoHN M. (eds.). Am anthropological ey of the 
eastern seaboard. (Eastern States Archeological Federation, Research Publications, 
no. I.) New Haven: Yale Peabody Museum. 1947. Pp. 174, 


ROUSSEAU, JACQUES. Chez les Mistassini, Indiens chasseurs de la forét canadienne (Revue 
de |’Institut Francais de l’Amérique Latine, II, 1945, 64-91). 

Le dualisme religieux chez les Mistassini (Annales de l'ACFAS, XIII, 1947, 
118-19). An abstract of a paper presented at the 14th annual meeting ‘of the 
Association Canadienne-Francaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences. 

Ethnobotanique abénakise (Les archives de folklore, II, 1947, 145-82). A compre- 
hensive, oaamaile study of the uses of plants by the Abenaki, a mixed Indian group 
in Quebec whose ancestors came originally from Maine and the Maritime Provinces. 

Ethnobotanique des Mistassini (Annales de l'ACFAS, XIII, 1947, 118). An 
abstract of a paper presented at the 14th annual meeting of the Association Canadi- 
enne-Frangaise pour |’Avancement des Sciences. 

Ethnobotanique et ethnozoologie gaspésiennes (Les archives de folklore, III, 1948, 
51-64). An interesting description of folk-beliefs concerning plants and animals 
held by the inhabitants of the Gaspé peninsula. 

et CUERRIER, JEAN-PAUL. Notes sur le folklore zoologique des Mistassini et 

particuligrement la péche (Annales de l'ACFAS, XIII, 1947, 117-18). 

et Rousseau, MADELEINE-A. Le wabano chez les chasseurs de la forét boréale 
(ibid., 119). Abstracts of papers presented at the 14th annual meeting of the 
Association Canadienne-Frangaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences. 


RoussEAU, MADELEINE A. La crainte de I'Iroquois au lac Mistassini (Annales de 
l’ACFAS, XIII, 1947, 119-20). Fear of the Iroquois, as shown in folk-tales, is 
found among the Cree of Lake Mistassini in northern Quebec. 

et Jacques. La crainte des Iroquois chez les Mistassinis (Revue d'histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise, II (1), juin, 1948, 13-26). The strength of the Iroquois may 
be judged by the attitude of fear shown towards them, both in belief and folk- 
tales, by such distant Indians as the Mistassini Cree. 


Ryan, D. W. S. Relics of a lost race (Atlantic guardian, V (7), Oct., 1948, 41-4). A 

descript ion of Beothuk implements found in a cave on Long Island, Notre Dame 

Bay, Sa The Beothuk, the Indian aborigines of Newfoundland, are 

extinct, and only by archaeology can their relationship to other tribes be established; 

the site described appears to be one of the few important ones, but unfortunately 

the specimens seem to have been collected unscientifically, and the descriptions of 
them are superficial. 


St. JoHn, Mrs. R. Monro. Prehistoric skulls found in British Columbia reveal Mongolian 
facial types unlike any North American Indians of today (in The great Fraser midden, 
issued by the Vancouver Art, Historical and Scientific Association, [1948], 22-4). 
Skulls excavated in the Great Fraser Midden, within the city limits of Vancouver, 
are of a long-headed type unlike those of modern British Columbia Indians. This 
appears to be a reprint of an earlier article. 


cohen Archaeological Society. Spade and screen, IV (3-6), Jan.-Apr., 1948; 
V (1-2), Oct.-Nov., 1948. Each issue of Spade and Screen is a mimeographed 
pamphlet of three or four pages including descriptions of meetings of the society, 

of artifacts from Saskatchewan, and other items, particularly of local interest. 
Such a publication is a welcome sign of an interest in archaeology on the prairies. 


SCHEFFER, VicToR B. Use of fur-seal carcasses by natives of the Pribilof Islands, Alaska 
(Pacific northwest quarterly, XX XIX (2), Apr., 1948, 131-2). A description of 
the parts of the fur seal carcass used for food and otherwise by the mixed Aleut- 
Russian inhabitants of the Pribilof Islands; the Aleut term is given for parts not 
included in the standard Aleut dictionary. 


SELLARDS, E. H. Early man in America: Index to localities and selected bibliography, 
1940-1945 (Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, LVIII (10), Oct., 1947, 
955-77). This is a valuable compendium of sites where, between 1940 and 1945, 
skeletal material or artifacts have been recovered in association with Pleistocene 
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mammals, or where there is other evidence of geological antiquity. The localities 
are listed geographically, and in most cases there is a useful summary of the data 
and type of material involved. 


SHapPiro, Harry L. Lo, the Indian! (Saturday review of literature, XX XI (4), Jan. 24, 
1948, 12-14). In this very critical review of Gladwin’s Men out of Asia, Shapiro 


puts forward a number of cogent comments on fundamental aspects of the problem 
of New World migration origins. 


Simpson, RutH DEETTE. Eskimo art in ivory (The masterkey, XXII (6), Nov., 1948, 


183-8). An illustrated description of the styles and significance of ivory carving 
among the Eskimo of Alaska. 


SKARLAND, Ivar, and GippiNGs, J. L. Jr. Flint stations in central Alaska (American 
antiquity, XIV (2), Oct., 1948, 116-20). A description of a number of scattered 
archaeological sites in the interior of Alaska, discovered more or less by accident. 
On the basis of the material excavated, as well as on stratigraphy, these appear to 
be older than the camping places of recent Athapaskan-speaking peoples, but their 
exact geological antiquity is uncertain. 


SNYDERMAN, GEORGE S. Behind the tree of peace: A sociological analysis of Iroquois 
warfare (Pennsylvania archaeologist, XVIII (3-4), Fall, 1948, 2-93). At the time 
of European settlement in North America, the Iroquois warriors comprised the 
strongest military force on the continent. During the Colonial period, the role of 
the Iroquois in war, either as allies or enemies, was a dominant factor in European 
rivalry and expansion. Yet the Iroquois attitude to war has never been studied; 
it has been treated solely as incidental to the European picture. In this paper the 
author has studied Iroquois warfare exhaustively and analytically in the best 
traditions of ethno-history, that is, by supplementing and interpreting documentary 
evidence with data derived from Indians. Snyderman deals first with Iroquois 
social structure as it pertains to war, analysing the functions and powers of the 
matrilineal family, describing the interactions of different kinds of chiefs, of the local 
communities, and of the League itself. Then the causes of war are considered, 
including the necessity of obtaining captives to be adopted to replace the wastage 
from casualties. The total man power of the Iroquois never exceeded 2,200, and 
adoption was the rule rather than the exception. Then follow chapters on organi- 
zation, tactics, strategy, and weapons. This is a stimulating monograph, important 
alike to the historian of the Colonial period and to the political theorist. 


SPECK, FRANK G., and WiITTHOFT, JOHN. Some notable life-histories in zoological folklore 
(Journal of American folklore, LX (238), Oct.-Dec., 1947, 345-9). Among many 
Indian tribes it is believed that animals of one species can transform into another; 
these beliefs are usually based upon faulty interpretation of visual evidence. 


SwapDEsH, Morris. Motivations in Nootka warfare (Southwestern journal of anthro- 
pology, IV (1), Spring, 1948, 76-93). The late Edward Sapir collected a large 
number of texts to illustrate the language of the Nootka, living on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. Nine of these narratives describe wars; by a careful study 
of these, the author is able to present the attitude of the Nootka themselves with 
regard to reasons for going to war, as well as data on war practices. 

South Greenlandic paradigms (International journal of American linguistics, 
XIV (1), Jan., 1948, 29-36). A detailed and specialized study of word elements in 
the Eskimo language of South Greenland. 


SWANTON, JOHN R. The Wineland voyages. (Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, 
CVII (12).) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. Dec. 15,1947. Pp.8l. A 
study of the material in the Norse sagas on Wineland (Vinland), Markland, and 
Helluland, with a scholarly and philosophical appraisal of the methods employed 
by scholars to identify these localities. 


THALBITZER, WILLIAM. Uhlenbeck’s Eskimo-Indoeuropean hypothesis: A critical revision 
(Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, I, 1945, 66-96). A critical 
analysis of the data upon which Uhlenbeck postulated a genetic relationship be- 
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tween Eskimo and Indo-European languages. Thalbitzer concludes that though 
some of the arguments are doubtful, there remain a considerable number of striking 
resemblances. 


Tompson, Laura. Altitudes and acculturation (American anthropologist, L (2), 
Apr.-June, 1948, 200-15). Data from the Ojibwa of the Ontario-Manitoba border 
are included in a comparative study of Indian cultural adjustment, with particular 
reference to problems of administration. 


THOMPSON, RAYMOND M. Notes on the archaeology of the Utukok River, northwestern 
Alaska (American antiquity, XIV (1), July, 1948, 62-5). A description of 
archaeological material, including a Folsom point, found at seventeen sites on the 
inaccessible Utukok River, Alaska. 


TISDALL, FREDERICK F., and ROBERTSON, ELIZABETH aun. Voyage of the medicine 
men (The beaver, outfit 279, Dec., 1948, 42-6).  gaeeeney description of a 
comprehensive survey of health, diet, and sociological conditions among the Cree 
Indians of James Bay, conducted by medical men and anthropologists. 


UHLENBECK, C. C. Present general trends in the grouping of American aboriginal 
languages (Lingua, I, 1948, 219-24). A summary of recent American work on lin- 
guistic groupings, written primarily for European scholars. 


Urgunart, J. A. Eskimos of the Canadian western Arctic (in The new North-West, 
edited by C. A. Dawson, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, 271-82). A 
well-balanced description of the Eskimo living between the Alaska border and the 
Boothia Peninsula, with particular reference to the annual cycle of their occupations 
and to a number of their special industries. The article is reprinted from Canada’s 
Western Northland, Ottawa, 1937. 


VaNWaRT, ARTHUR F. The Indians of the Maritime provinces, their diseases and native 
cures (Canadian Medical Association journal, LIX (6), Dec., 1948, 573-7). A 
general description, based upon published material, of the medical practices of the 
Micmac and Malecite, with descriptions of their herbal remedies. 


Vickers, C. Archaeological reports, 1945, 1946, 1947. Projects of the Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba. Nov., 1948; Nov., 1948; Nov., 1948. Pp. 14; 
ii, 9; ii, 8, i (mimeo.). These three reports, apparently published simultaneously 
in Nov ember, 1948, describe archaeological reconnaissances and excavations carried 

out by the author in 1945, 1946, and 1947 for the Historical and Scientific Society 
of Manitoba. The results are presented in clear and logical fashion, with brief 
analysis of the material collected from each site. This is virtually the first scientific 
archaeological work in Manitoba; both the author and the society are to be con- 
gratulated on this successful initiation of what it is hoped will be a major 
undertaking. 
Unique artifact from Manitoba (American antiquity, XIV (2), Oct., 1948, 126-7). 
A description of an unusual curved flint knife with end chipped as a scraper found 
on the Lowton site in south central Manitoba. 


Vivian, R. P., ef al. The nutrition and health of the James Bay Indian (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, LIX (6), Dec., 1948, 505-18). This report deals with the 
medical aspects of a joint medical-anthropological study of health conditions among 
the Indians of James Bay. The localities selected for detailed studies were Rupert's 
House and Attawapiskat; medical examinations alone were conducted at Albany 
and Moose Factory as well. Tables are given of the total food consumption per 
person per day, together with tabulations on the incidence of various diseases. 
These indicate definite malnutrition. A number of specific recommendations are 
given. 


WALKER, Epwin F. League of the Iroquois—the inspiration for the United States of 
America (The masterkey, XXII (4), July, 1948, 135-7). An interesting commen- 
tary on the fact that the League of the Iroquois was formed long before the United 
States and served, in many respects, as a model for the union of the colonies. 
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Many of the elements of the American government were found among the Iroquois, 
one exception being the absence, among the Iroquois, of a large civil service. 

World Crops derived from the Indians. (Southwest Museum leaflets, no. 17, 
2nd ed., 1946.) Los Angeles: Southwest Museum. 1946. Pp. 16. A scholarly 
ome sees in popular form, describing the modern food plants obtained from 
the Indians. 


WaLLace, ANTHONY F. C. Woman, land, and society: Three aspects of aboriginal 
Delaware life (Pennsylvania archaeologist, XVII (1-4), 1947, 1-35). An important 
paper, describing the history and cultural history of the Indian tribes known as 
the Delaware from the period of early Colonial contact, through their somewhat 
ambiguous incorporation into the League of the Iroquois under the aegis of the 
Cayuga, to their present position, largely on reservations in Ontario. Evidence 
for their early history is gleaned from literary sources; field research on the Grand 
wr reservation supplements written data on the relationship of Delaware and 

ayuga. 


WEEKES, Mary. An Indian's description of the making of a buffalo pound (Saskatchewan 
history, I (3), autumn, 1948, 14-17). An interesting description of the construction 
of a buffalo pound, together with the religious rites involved. It is based on infor- 
mation obtained from an Assiniboine Indian. 


WesLaGER, C. A. The Nanticoke Indians. Harrisburg, Penn.: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 1948. Pp. vi, 159. The Nanticoke were one of the 
small tribes of Delaware and Maryland who moved to Pennsylvania in the early 
eighteenth century, partly to avoid pressure from white settlers in their home area, 
and partly attracted by the paternal protection granted to Indians by William 
Penn. They came under the protection of the Iroquois, shared in the latter’s 
vicissitudes in the uprising of Pontiac and in the American Revolution, and gradual- 
ly disappeared as a tribal group. A few of their descendants moved to the Grand 
River Reservation in Ontario. This volume is a scholarly study of their history, 
supplemented by descriptions of their culture, largely from documentary material. 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. The Middleport prehistoric village site. (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin 109, Anthropological series 27.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. 
Pp. v, 79. Subsequent to the pioneer work of David Boyle, Wintemberg was for 
many years not only the leading Canadian archaeologist, but was virtually alone 
in the field. More refined techniques have developed since his time, but his careful 
studies at Uren, Roebuck, Lawson and elsewhere will always be regarded as corner- 
stones of Ontario archaeology. His manuscript on Middleport was completed 
before his death in 1941; it is the last of his unpublished material. Middleport is a 
prehistoric Iroquois, probably Neutral, village site in Brant County, Ontario, 
located on sandy soil above the Grand River. Post-moulds of a palisade were 
found parallel to the rivcr, but no other traces of structures were located. An 
ossuary in the vicinity had previously been excavated by Sir Francis Knowles. 
Most of the material was obtained from side-hill dumps where it had been thrown 
with ashes from the houses. The author gives a careful description of the specimens 
found, arranged logically both by the material and ing the actual tools. The de- 
scriptions are supplemented by excellent photogra Archaeologically, the most 
important aspect of Middleport is the presence = oe Iroquoian pottery, and of 
the woodland type, usually attributed to Algonkian peoples. Unfortunately, the 
author does not discuss in detail the problem of the relative age of these two types 
of pottery, or the influence of the one upon the other. 


Woopwarp, ARTHUR. Indian sketches in the archives of Canada (The masterkey, 
XXII (5), Sept., 1948, 161-2). A note on forty water-colour sketches made by 
Alfred Jacob Miller on the western Plains about the middle of the last century. 
These have not been considered in a recent book on Miller and his work; some of 
them may be original sketches on which the artist’s oils are based. 

Trade goods of 1748 (The beaver, outfit 279, Dec., 1948, 3-6). A contribution 
to a neglected field of Canadian history, a description, with illustrations, of trade 
goods supplied to the Indians by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1748. 
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Wray, CHARLES Foster. Varieties and sources of flint found in New York State (Penn- 
sylvania archaeologist, XVIII (1-2), Spring, 1948, 25-45). An important study of 
the sources of flint used in New York State, and of the areas and periods when each 


was principally used; in western New York much of the mottled brown flint in 
use was obtained from Ontario. 


YARMOLINSKY, AvRAHM. Kamchadal and Asiatic Eskimo manuscript collections (New 
York Public Library bulletin, LI, 1947, 659-69). The manuscript material de- 
scribed, with a few examples, comprises folktales and texts from the Siberian 


Eskimo and the people of Kamtchatka. 



























NOTES AND COMMENTS 


REPORT OF THE CANADIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR 1947-8 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Council sets forth a noteworthy record of 
continued achievement. In particular, the Council has made two significant ad- 
ditions to its programme. First of these is the award of pre-doctoral fellowships, 
mentioned below. Such a need for these awards was revealed that the Council 
applied to the Rockefeller Foundation to double the grant for this purpose during 
the coming year. The Foundation responded generously by doubling the amount 
for the next two years. In the second place, the Council has launched a programme 
of research into French-English relations in Canada under a committee composed 
of Professors Keirstead, Lower, and Falardeau. A series of studies are proposed on 
problems of bi-culturalism in Canada. The Carnegie Corporation has pledged 
financial support for the whole project. 

Other projects of the Council completed or near completion include Dr. W. K. 
Lamb’s compilation of post-graduate theses in the social sciences in Canadian 
universities between 1921 and 1945, and the studies on the origin of the Social 
Credit movement undertaken at the request of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
under the direction of Dr. S. D. Clark. 

In accord with the general policy of the Carnegie Corporation, of financing 
specific projects rather than permanent programmes, the Corporation has stated 
that after 1950 it will not make grants to meet the Council’s basic administrative 
expenses. It will continue special grants, but Canadian funds, it is felt, should be 
available to carry on the administration of an institution which is now well es- 
tablished. The Council has never appealed to Canadian sources for funds before, 
but all its members are agreed that at least partial Canadian support should be 
found for a distinctively Canadian organization. Accordingly, a financial appeal 
is being planned for the near future. 


CANADIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CouNncIL AWARDS 


Nine fellowships ranging in value from $750 to $1,500 were awarded by the 
Council this year to enable young Canadian scholars to complete work for the 
Ph.D. degree. Those who received these awards in the field of history were H. S. 
Ferns, B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Queen’s), Assistant Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Manitoba; K. W. McNaught, B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Assistant 
Professor of History in United College, Winnipeg; and Morris Zaslow, B.A., 
B.Ed. (Alberta), M.A. (Toronto), candidate for the Ph.D. degree in the Department 
of History, University of Toronto. It is anticipated that a similar set of awards 
will be made by the Council next year. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE TORONTO Civic HISTORICAL COMMITTEE 


The Toronto City Council, at its meeting of April 4, 1949, adopted a recommen- 
dation of the Board of Control appointing a committee to be known as the Toronto 
Civic Historical Committee. Its duty and function, generally, are to supervise and 
control all matters of a historical nature within the municipality with a view to 
proper preservation and display of all historic sites, buildings, monuments, and 
documents; to submit annually to the Board of Control a programme and budget 
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for the year’s operations; to carry out and supervise this programme; and to 
co-operate with federal, provincial, and municipal governments in all historical 
matters in the Toronto area. The membership of the committee is as follows: 
Colonel Mackenzie Waters, Colonel H. R. Alley, Charles R. Sanderson, Esq., 
Dr. George W. Spragge, T. A. Reed, Esq., Wm. H. Bosley, Esq., F. C. Hamilton, 
Esq., J. O. Woodhouse, Esq., Controller John Innes, Alderman J. L. Shannon, 
Colonel John Hyde-Bennett, C. H. J. Snider, Esq., Alderman Everett L. Weaver, 
and Wilbur T. Best, Esq. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Association has now published Catalogue No. 2 of its newspaper micro- 
film project, containing a list of ten journals filmed since its 1948 Catalogue was 
produced, together with an index of all forty-eight titles. This may be secured from 
the Association’s Executive Office, Room 49, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 


SYMPOSIUM ON POPULATION GROWTH AND IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


The above symposium was held at McMaster University on April 21 and 22. 
Papers presented included, ‘‘French Canadian Views on Immigration,” by Senator 
L.-M. Gouin, “Organized Labour and Immigration Policy,” by H. A. Logan, and 
“Immigration, Emigration and External Trade,”’ by Mrs. L. T. Morgan. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum for January, 1949, contains an 
interesting article on ‘“‘The Medical Department of the Revolution.” 

The Annual Report of the Legislative Library of the Province of Manitoba in part 
records new material added to the Manitoba Archives. This includes the minutes 
of the meetings of the Canadian Council of Agriculture from 1911 to 1931, and a 
large collection of its published material, which is a valuable supplement to the 
documents on the United Farmers of Manitoba already in possession of the 
Archives. A set of scrap-books of Sir Charles Tupper have also been acquired. 
They consist of five volumes of editorial clippings from all over Canada on the 
construction of the C.P.R. 

The National Archives of the United States has published a new 700-page Guide 
to its records, replacing a Guide issued in 1940, when the Archives had scarcely a 
fourth as many records as it has now. 

The Third Report of the Saskatchewan Archives notes varied acquisitions from 
public and private sources dealing with Saskatchewan and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. The outstanding achievement of the Archives Division of the Legislative 
Library during the year was the preparation of the preliminary check-list, 
Publications of the Governments of the North-West Territories and the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 1877-1947. 

University of Western Ontario, Lawson Memorial Library. The Historical Notes 
for September-December, 1948, contains articles on the development of oil refining 
in London and a “History of Wellington County.” The Library Bulletin, for 
March, 1949, notes acquisitions of newspapers including all available numbers of 
the Calgary Eye Opener, a journal surprisingly rare. A further Bulletin of the 
Museums, no. 7, by Wilfrid Jury, reports on excavations made at Crawford village 
site, a prehistoric Indian settlement in Lambton County. 
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CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Art, Historical and Scientific Association of Vancouver is seeking to secure a 

new Civic Museum. President, R. Monro St. John; secretary and City Museum 
curator, T. P. O. Menzies. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Victoria Section, in its fall session 
heard a paper on ‘The History and Botany of the Jordan Meadows” by G. A. 
Hardy. Among papers read to the Vancouver Section was ‘Traces of Prehistoric 
Man in British Columbia” by H. Castillou. 

The Dundas Historical Society, founded in 1945 to preserve the records of the 
town of Dundas, has succeeded in collecting a large quantity of material and in 
1947 helped publish a souvenir booklet on the town’s history. Officers are T. R. 
Woodhouse, president, 20 North Oval, Hamilton, Ont.; Mrs. H. H. Pirie, honorary 
secretary. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society heard papers this spring on ‘‘A Day in 
the Life of an Archivist’? by W. Kaye Lamb, ‘‘Huronia’s Tercentenary”’ by Miss 
M. F. Campbell, and ‘‘The Making of Pictorial Historical Maps’’ by Miss J. W. 
Kinton. Officers are: G. Laidler, president; Miss N. L. Edwards, secretary, 39 
Elizabeth St., Burlington; Miss Lillian Shaw, treasurer. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba has published the papers read 
at its meetings during the past year (Series III, no. 4). Among them are “‘Life in 
the Early West,” by Mrs. M. A. MacLeod, ‘‘Aspects of the Legal History of 
Manitoba,” by E. K. Williams, and “‘Early Doctors of Red River and Manitoba,” 
by R. Mitchell. The Society in conjunction with the Provincial Library also issues 
Manitoba History, a mimeographed bulletin containing original documents as well 
as articles on the province’s past. The latest issue (March, 1949) includes an article 
on H. J. Clarke, one of the claimants to the title of first premier of Manitoba. 

The Historical Society of Alberta. Among papers read before the Society during 
1948 were: “Southern Alberta as It Was when the Mounted Police Came,” by 
G. R. Davis; “Early Administration of Justice in the North West,” by the 
Honourable Horace Harvey, chief justice of Alberta; and ‘‘Poundmaker’s Capture 
of the Wagon Train in the Eagle Hills, 1885,’ by J. W. Shera. President, Colonel 
F. C. Jamieson; secretary, W. E. Edmonds, 11146 91st Ave., Edmonton. 

The History Association of Montreal this year held a symposium on Newfound- 
land and the Confederation issue at which three papers were read. President, 
W. Standford Reid; secretary, J. E. MacVicar, Apt. 14, 310 Maplewood Ave., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The Lundy's Lane Historical Society. Late Jast fall the Society launched a 
campaign to raise $3,000 for the purchase of the very valuable collection of Indian 
relics owned by the late James C. Morden. The Society is seeking permission 
from the government to have this collection put on permanent display in the new 
Oak Hall Museum which is to be opened in the summer of 1949, according to present 
plans. President, Rev. Percival Mayes; secretary, Mrs. S. C. Tolan, 1775 Biook- 
field Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

The Prince Albert Historical Society. Officers are: D. G. Blackwood, president; 
I. C. Collins, secretary, 2706 ist Ave. E., Prince Albert, Sask. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine of Boston has issued its bulletin for 
1946-7, containing articles and reports of the meetings held in that year. These 
include ‘Une incroyable et véridique Histoire l|’affaire Cazeau, 1776-1893,” by 


Mme C. R. Rouleau, and ‘Les Canadiens[-Frangais] et la Révolution Américaine”’ 
by J.-J. Lefebvre. 
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La Société Historique de Montréal. Among the papers read before the Society 
during 1948, were: ‘‘Les derniéres Années de |’Intendant Bigot,” by Guy Frégault, 
‘Montréal et la Lousiane,” by O. Maurault, and “La République Canadienne de 
1838,’’ by Victor Morin. President, O. Maurault; secretary, J.-J. Lefebvre, 
Archives, Court House, Montreal, Que. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay has published its thirteenth study, Une 
Pionniére du Yukon, by M. Bobillier, O.M.I., on Mme Emile Tremblay, the first 
white woman to cross the Chilcoot Pass. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto. President, Mrs. J. N. 
MacKenzie; secretaries, Miss B. Bethune, Mrs. J. W. Daniel, 166 Bloor St. E., 
Toronto, Ont. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society. The Society’s Annual Report for 
1948 contains articles on ‘“‘Simcoe’s Yonge Street, 1793,”’ by Percy J. Robinson, 
“Weston Road,” an address by Major J. C. Boylen, and ‘‘Extracts from the Diary 
of a Loyalist of 1837’ edited by T. A. Reed. President, Dr. L. B. Williams; 
secretary, Mrs. Walter Smith, 78 Baby Pt. Rd., Toronto, Ont. 





